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INCONSTANCY. 
AGAINST the curtained pane, beloved, 
The snow beats thick and fast, 
The wild wind's sorrowful refrain 
Is telling of the past — 
And in the old familiar chair, 
Beside the hearth-fire’s glow, 
I sit and sing the tender air 
You loved so long ago. 


» Ah, often since the springs, beloved, 

Have bloomed above your rest, 

I breathe the sweet old song that sings 
Itself within my breast — 

As children, in the cheerless days 
When winter darkly lowers, 

Retrace the garden's sodden ways, 
And talk of last year's flowers. 


It never seemed to you, beloved, 
When we walked hand in hand, 
Amid the sunshine and the dew 
Of youth's enchanted land, — 
It never seemed to you or me 
That I could sing or smile 
If you were lying silently 
Within your grave the while. 


We thought we could not live, beloved, 
If we were torn apart — 

That earth would have no more to give 
To either stricken heart ; — 

Alas, the change that time has wrought! 
Your grave has held you long, 

And in a home where you are not, 
I sing the dear old song! 


Do you look back to me, beloved, 
From out your happy sphere, 

And deem me false, that I can be 
Alive, and you not here ? 

Death does not always bring its balm 
To every aching ill — 

Life may outlast its dearest charm, 
And heart-break does not kill. 


It would have been the same, beloved, 
Had I been first to die — 
Another love had worn your name, 
More dear, perchance, than I; 
Ah, after all these weary years, 
Would you more constant be? 
And would you drop these bitter tears, 
And sing the song for me? 
— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


> 
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INTERLUDES. 


THE Nelson girls, visiting Mrs. Jackson, at Lam- 
mas, were talking in their own room after tea. 

“T must say,” remarked Caroline, the elder, “that I 
continue to be agreeably surprised. What is it that 
throws such a delightful glamour over everything?” 

“ The presence of two men,” replied Amelia; “they 
add flavor to the toast, tone to the song of birds, to 
the buzz of bees, and color to the flowers. That’s 
the glamour.” 

“You see we never looked for another gentleman ; 
Mr. Lorribard has been home but a short time.” 

“Well let us make hay as long as the grass grows 
under our feet,” said Amelia, turning to the window 
to watch the robins hopping over the lawn. Lam- 
mas was an old place, half farm, half country seat. 
The grounds were full of beautiful trees— poplars, 
willows, and elms; there were crooked paths, and 
straight paths, bordered and shaded by them. It 


was occupied by John Jackson; his second wife ; her 
baby ; Alexander, his son; and his half-brother, Lor- 
ribard. The family atmosphere appeared to the Nel-| How is that for off-hand?” said Lorribard, with un- 


son girls like the surroundings—harmonious, tranquil, 
fixed. Who could think of struggle and vicissitude 


here? The family at this moment were together in 


the common parlor. 


article overhead in the girls’ room. 
book, and exclaimed: 
“Confound all strangers within our gates!” 


Alexander thought his remark acool one, consider-| Amelia. ‘1 saw the clouds an hour ago; what can 
ing that he had himself arrived so lately after years| be the reason?” , 


of unaccountable absence. 
“ Strangers, nunky,” he said, aloud. 


Lorribard was reading, and had|cried Alexander, “and my remark is that the baro- 
come to this passage: “ Year after year we watch pa-| meter is faliing. 
tiently in a dungeon,” when dang fell some heavy 


He shut his| Amelia is stronger minded. 1 generally feel the at- 


“Do you still | happened to intercept, and which roused his observa- 


not follow you her eyes do; she considers you a 
curiosity —a mystery.” 

“Just so,” added Mrs. Jackson. “Folks are curi- 
ous about you, Lorribard. Were you a pirate, or a 
missionary? they ask.” 

Lorribard reddened, but was silent. 

“Sally,” remarked Mr. Jackson, “ would have ’em 
invited here all because Alec must needs fall over the 
stump of one of Nelson’s trees and sprain his ankle. 
| Just like you, Sally, to give a week’s hospitality fora 
bottle of liniment.” 

“Just so,” said Sally again, while undressing her 
baby, which performance Mr. Jackson contemplated 
with the benevolent air of a proprietor. ‘“ What 
could Georgy’s mamma do, when young ladies come 
along in a chay, and stop at my gate, in their admira- 
tion of my trees, and my vines, and my lovely veran- 
dah, and cry, ‘What a lovely child!’ and ‘How we 
would like to sketch the chimneys and the balus- 
trade!’ and so I ask them to stop a week.” 
Lorribard rose up, and muttering “ Stuff and non- 
sense,” crossed the hall. But Sally, with all her non- 
sense, made herself necessary to him. When he 
came one day, and repossessed himself of his old 
place, without any stir or explanation, she followed 
his cue, and waited upon him as if he had always 
been the fixture he appeared to be. When her hus- 
band told her that Lorribard was a man of means, 
she secretly bestowed it upon her own boy; for 
Alexander was the heir of Lammas. She had reason 
for believing that Lorribard would never marry. 
Alexander followed him shortly, and took his place 
on the verandah. There was a decided contrast be- 
tween the two. Lorribard was tall, pale, weather- 
beaten from a sea life, and wearing that peculiar, 
steadfast, out-looking expression incidental to men 
who have led an islolated, adventurous life. He was 
handsome, and did not care about being so. With 
Alexander, his junior by twenty years, it was differ- 
ent; he knew his blue eyes and fair curling hair 
were beautiful. But beauty and all, Alexander was 
bright and graceful—always determined to have a 
good time, and keep things moving. One was all 
repose; the other all unrest and impulse. The smell 
of Alexander’s segar floated up to the window, and 
Amelia said: 

“ Ugly robins, over-estimated worm-eaters, you are 
too stupid to be watched. Shall we go down, Car- 
mer 

« After the bear, in his secret lair?” 

“Or young sphinx, through his lively jinks?” 

“Alec is no sphinx, whatever Lorribard may be. 
By the way, shall we stay for the pic-nic? If you wish 
it, 1 am willing, Amelia.” 

“ Devoted creature! yes; I don’t mind uniting 
sponge cake and scenery. How will the indifferent 
Lorribard endure such frivolities? By the way, do 
you get on at all with him? I observed that you were 
interested last night, when he was talking to you.” 

“ Tropics — he talks well about the tropics.” 

“ Did he own up about slaves, or opium?” 

“ Oh, Amelia, —for shame! Why you fairly beamed 
upon him after dinner to-day when we were on the 
lawn. I declare Alec and I felt in the way.” 

“Indeed; are the motes out of your eyes that you 
can see the beams in mine? Let me think —oh, it 
was the Northwest Passage he spoke of; he was elo- 
quent on the subject.” 

So the innocent sisters went down, having at- 
tempted to play the hypocrite with each other. They 
were both interestéd in Lorribard, and each wished 
to believe in'the indifference of the other toward him. 
He threw his segar away, when he heard them com- 
ing, and Alexander met them at the door. 

“The air is extremely close, Mr. Lorribard,” said 
Caroline, affably. 

“ Sultry,” added Amelia. ‘“ Who next on weather?” 

“The swallows are skimming the pool like mad. 


expected spirit. 
“How do you know?” asked Caroline. 


“Because he knows that a tempest is coming,” 


Is anybody to be frightened ?” 
“T am,” declared Caroline. ‘I: inherit fear; but 


mosphere of a storm.” 
“JT have been noticing your escape, Carrie,” said 


A curious look was exchanged which Lorribard 





consider Miss Caroline a stranger? 


If her feet do| tion. Caroline looked obstinate, and Amelia haughty. 


But how beautiful ‘she was, he then discovered, — 
certainly one of the handsomest women he had ever 
seen. Pshaw! she was a mere girl; and what had he 
to do with a girl’s beauty? All chance had for ever 
gone out of his life for beauty and its possession. 
Still he continued to look at her, and grow strangely 
conscious; a hundred thoughts and associations 
buzzed about and stung him. “ Has Helen Bradley 
forgotten me? Am] to remember her again?” he 
thought. 

“The elements are about to wage a fearful war,” 
whined Alec, in a piteous voice. “Nature stands 
aghast at her own devastating capacity. Let us sit 
upon the ground, and tell strange stories of disas- 
trous storms. Nunky, here is your chance. Come, 
reveal now your adventures, —which you have never 
done.” 

“Don’t make an ass of yourself,” growled Lorri- 
bard, starting, and looking as if he had come from a 
long distance. 

“Do tell us something,” urged Caroline; “the 
time will pass more quickly.” 

“And the clouds, too,” said Amelia, kindly, and 
looking affectionately at her; and Lorribard again felt 
a new pang. 

“ Clouds,” cried Mrs. Jackson, rushing in. “The 
pigs are squealing terribly, the fowls are fluttering 
over the barn yard, and the cows huddle together 
with big eyes. Strange how dumb creatures feel, and 
show their feelings, too.” 

“The dumb can show feeling,” repeated Amelia, 
absently. 

“The dumb can feel,” said Lorribard softly, at her 
ear. She looked at him in surprise. Was the light- 
ning flashing through the room? His face was full 
of light ; there was a new ardor in his eyes, which she 
seemed to feel burn inherown. That was a supreme 
moment, when one being was entirely absorbed by 
the other — yet both ignorant of it. 

“T have been in such a scene before,” he said — 
“and heard those words. Were you here ten years 
ago?” 

Caroline interrupted him. 

“T do not hear thunder yet,” she said. Alec looked 
queerly at Lorribard. 

“ Let us try music, and exorcise the demon of the 
storm; come, Miss Caroline.” 

She declined. The thunder now growled in the 
distance, and she hid herself in a corner of the sofa, 
and Amelia stepped out by the window. Lorribard 
followed her, and Alec watched them as he sat by 
Caroline. A terrific peal of thunder broke over the 
roof, which made Caroline whimper. Amelia and 
Lorribard enjoyed the storm. The lightning plowed 
the air, and the wind lashed the trees on the lawn. 

“1 see that you like this,” said Lorribard. 

“Yes. Do you smell the bruised leaves? The 
trees fight against their imprisonment— how they 
protest!” 


wild commotion. 

“ So queenly,” he answered. 

The embarrassment brought him to himself. He 
laughed, and said, “ Really, I was meditating a com- 
pliment ; I am so rusty that I confuse you.” 

“ Compliments are foolish —unworthy sucha scene. 
I feel like conversing with you frankly.” 

“ Agreed; suppose, too, that we have been over- 
taken by the storm while traveling in a strange 
country.” 

He drew near her, and he felt as if they were apart 
from all the world. 

“ Begin, please.” 

“ Well, all at once, I feel there are things in heaven 
and earth, undreamt of in any girl’s philosophy, and 
I believe you are the cause. Pray tell me, why you 
should have any influence over me?” 

Her hand was resting on the railing; he lightly 
placed his own upon it: like a flower that turns to 
the sun her palm turned to his. 

‘« The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
described her sensation. A tremendous peal crashed 
over the house, and Caroline screamed so that 
Amelia ran in to her, and begged her to go to her 
room. That event was the finale of the storm. When 
Caroline had fallen asleep, Amelia went down stairs 
again. The frogs and crickets lifted up their voices 
refreshed, the rain-drops made music in the leaves, 
and the air was sweet with wet flowers. It was moon- 
light, too. Lorribard sat on the verandah, and Alec 
groaned inwardly. 


“This should be my moon,” he thought. -‘ Let 





him feast on his past —the light of long ago.” 








He was thinking how well she looked amid the 
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With determination he grounded a chair for him- 
self and Amelia, humming so between his teeth that 
Lorribard divined his feeling, and after a little chat 
quietly walked down the lawn. Amelia grew peevish 
at once —asked what time it was, and if Alec did not 
think it was growing damp. 

“It is early, and the air is as dry as a bone,” he 
answered, curtly; “are you tired of the scene you 
thought so fine a moment ago?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Do you like Lammas?” 

“Very much. Where has Mr. Lorribard gone?” 

“Not having the eyes of a cat, I am not able to 
answer.” 

“JT am sure that he has had some strange experi- 
ences.” 

“We do not ask him for his story, as he prefers not 
to tell it; some woman, of course.” 

“Yes; and such a man does not easily forget, or 
lose, the one woman in his life.” 

“Yet, nunky is not to be despised. The longer 
you know him, the more you will like him.” 

“Indeed! As you say— he is quite’ agreeable, as 
you say — when he is not disagreeable.” 

He tried to change the subject, but she persisted 
in talking about him till he grew irritable; then she 
bade him a good-night. Usually the sisters had a 
conversation on the events of the day; but to-night 
they were silent a long time. At last Caroline asked 
Amelia if she was awake. 

“Wide as an owl, dear.” 

“Isn't Alec Jackson nice?” 

“Indeed, he is.” 

“Do you know that | have discovered his fondness 
for you?” 

“Have you?” And here Amelia yawned fearfully. 

“Mercy, I thought you were not sleepy.” 

‘“‘T shall be, if you trot out Alec.” 

“How absurd you are! What could you expect 
more?” 

“Lorribard!” It was as if a thunderbolt fell. 

“Nonsense, Milly,—for once leave off your co- 
quetry. You are in my way. Lorribard might be 
left for me, I think.” 

Caroline burst into tears, reproaching Amelia, and 
declaring herself most miserable,—with no reason 
but that Amelia stood in her way. 

“Go to sleep,” said Amelia, at last. 
have him, if— you can get him.” 

“He may be managed and taught,—if you would 
leave the field clear. And pray why should I not be 
his teacher?” 

Alec’s couch was also a thorny one that night. He 
wondered if the storm had not electrified their hearts. 
He had not been sure: till now that he was madly in 
love with Amelia; but have her he must, or die with 
a broken heart. A miserable suspicion tormented 
him, that she did not value him as he wished; but 
why did she show off to nunky, if she did not wish 
to tantalize him? A sudden resolve took possession 

' of him ;— he could put Lorribard’s generosity to the 

test! Without any set plans he carried out this re- 

solve. The next morning, as Lorribard went to the 
verandah, he followed him. 

“The grass must be mown; bring out the scythe, 
Alec.” 

“ Other fish to fry.” 

“Have you caught them yet?” 

“Unless you have.” 

“Get out; what ails you? 
me? You look so.” 

“Now, nunky, see,—your fishing days are over. 
But can-you sympathize with a young fellow?” 

“« Have you got the measles?” 

“Epidemic of youth — bad —of the Amelia type.” 

Lorribard, in spite of his self-command, reddened. 

“You could not do better! A most suitable match. 
certainly — on one side.” 

Alec brightened ; somehow he had anticipated op- 
position. 

“It would. be impossible not to praise her superior- 
ity, though.” And here Alec thought it poor policy 
to praise her. “Caroline is an excellent girl—a 
very winning one, I might say.” 

“Say it to her—why don’t you —and win.” 

“Tam glad you approve,” said Alec. 

“I don’t approve. What do you say to me asa 
rival?” and Lorribard walked off. Alec stood per- 
plexed a moment, but concluded to think it a good 
joke. Lorribard opened the gate, meaning to pass 
out; but Caroline and Amelia were coming in. 


“You shall 


Do you want to impale 


Car- 
oline cried, “Come back, and help us make bou-|tion happily passed. Lorribard, like Mephistopheles 


He made no reply, and, looking up, she discovered 
that he and Amelia were gazing at each other. 

“How you stare,” she said. ‘“ What’s my thought 
like? Amelia, 1am sure you do not hate him enough 
to put him out of countenance.” 

“Tam asking myself,” he said, quietly, “if she can 
put me in countenance.” 

She knew by his knitted forehead that he was dis- 
turbed, and felt she was the cause. But for Caroline, 
she would have answered him as her heart dictated. 
His influence from the beginning stripped away that 
panoply of evasion, resistance, and concealment worn 
by her sex under such circumstances. That “ maiden 
delicacy” which so afflicts a girl when she is asked to 
name the wedding day, that she pleads for delay, with 
tears and tremblings, Amelia did not feel. She was 
ready to say to Lorribard: “If you expect it, I do love 
you; and am yours, to be and to do what you wish.” 
“Do go back, Mr. Lorribard,” urged Caroline. 
“Excuse me, I am afraid if I should touch the flow- 
ers, every petal would drop. Alec is yonder; he is 
the man for posies.” And Lorribard passed on. 

“T don’t care for the rubbish,” said Caroline, throw- 
ing the flowers on the verandah. “You and Mr. 
Alec may make them up, while I rest in my room; 
my head aches.’”’ And the artful young lady slipped 
away; but not in the direction of her own room. 
Alec looked at Amelia meaningly, and Amelia was 
angry with herself at the blush which she knew be- 
trayed her. “Involuntary tell-tales will come,” he 
said. “A blush, a tear, or a smile, make the bridge 
for us to cross over to that which we might not be 
able to reach otherwise. I am going to cross mine 
now.” 
Amelia attempted to raise the fancy above his per- 
sonal intention. 
“And did you ever imagine that the rainbow was 
a bridge in ether, and that spirits travel over it? One 
might traverse the great chasm in Orion that way!” 
“T am not imaginative, but hopeful; and if mine 
carries me well over’ — 
“Trot on,” said Amelia, impatiently; “don’t make 
it a suspension bridge.” 
“Your thought was as mine, and its suggestion as 
pleasing.” 

“T never guess conundrums.” 
“Would it not be a happy thing to restore a man’s 
youth? I perceive your sister might do that for my 
uncle. You cannot disapprove. Surely he is not to 
be despised. I can vouch for him.” 
If a look could knock a man down, Alec would 


moment. 


made her soul prophetic. 
and prevent what was threatened. 
“There; is not my wreath handsome?” holding it 
up. P 
“Yes, like yourself, and you have wreathed your- 
self round my heart, Amelia.” 
From above, where Georgy was with his mother, 
there fell, at this auspicious moment, his little wheel- 
barrow, full of toys. As they clattered on the steps, 
he screamed with delight. 

“It’s only baby,” called Mrs. Jackson. 

“T wish she would throw baby down, too,’ 
Amelia, trying not to laugh. 
love is for babies.” 

“None for me?” asked Alec. 
now, and afterward all will come. Lammas is mine, 
and you like it. We are young; have been educated 
with the same principles and habits; our friends and 
neighbors are mutual. Why may not life be fair for 
us, Milly? I will make it so.” 

It was an undeniably good offer. She foolishly ran 
over a list of girls, thinking every one of them would 
jump at it. She was so still that he moved toward 
her, and took her hand; its touch recalled her. She 
knew that it was not possible for her to grow to love 
him. But to say “ No” —how hard, when the tears 
stood in his beautiful blue eyes. She looked down 
the lawn, praying for Lorribard, and there he was, 
slouching up the path leisurely ! 

“A tower of strength,” she cried, clasping her 
hands. And Alec knew his fate. For a moment he 
felt justified in his impulse to make a comparison be- 
tween Lorribard and himself; to tell her of Lorri- 
bard’s engagement with a woman who was still in their 
neighborhood ; this was all he knew. But what right 
had Lorribard to steal Amelia’s love! The tempta- 


’ 


said 
“T love babies; all my 


“Give me a little 




















quets,” 
— 


have been rolling from the verandah steps that very 
She made no reply, but wove a little faster 
on the wreath. There was that in Alec’s voice and 
manner, unseen, but felt, like a rising gale, which 
She tried to rouse herself, 


saw Alec kiss Amelia’s hand,—the seal of that 
which might have been, and was not,—and a sudden 
fact stood revealed to him. 


“All amusement ends,” said Amelia, sadly. “We 
don’t go back, as a rule, to happiness; but to the old 
ways of duty andwork. I shall set apart this aelight- 
ful visit as a bit of bright mosaic, for the black back- 
ground of my present.” 

“No brightness for me! A buried episode don’t 
Why give it up? I 
believe I may learn to make life agree with your ideal, 


amount to much in a man’s life. 


though you have given me evidence of being strangely 
visionary.” 

It struck Amelia, while he spoke, how much he 
and Caroline were alike. Their theory of love was a 
plan; and what a pity that they should not carry it 
out together. With a sense of relief they saw a car- 
riage at the gate. 

“ John Bell,” said Alec, at last. “ He will be at your 
chariot wheels in no time.” 

‘“T hope so.” 

At once the verandah was all astir; the family, 
including the dogs, were there, and Mr. Bell was 
delightfully at home. 

“Two young ladies,” he whispered Alec, “and so 
stunning! I did not expect—that ’ere Amelia is 
Byronic— one of Beauty’s daughters, and no mistake. 
Are you done for?” 

Alec shook his head. 

“Your nautical relative, Lorribard — 
there’s something thoroughbred about him, too. Can 
he fork over much in the way of brads ?”’ 

“Get out, Bell,” said Alec. 

Mr. Bell was so animated that he attracted the 
regards of the impassive Sally. After complimenting , 


Monsieur 


her about Lammas, he concluded with the blunder- 
ing remark, that he supposed she would’ not be wil- 
ling to die anywhere else. She gave a loud nervous 
laugh, and left hastily, with some remark about get- 
ting the pic-nic baskets ready. Caroline followed her 
into the kitchen. 

“Tam so little used to company,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son, “that I am soon upset. But it was queer to 
mention Lammas so, when any day my husband may 
be obliged to take another home.” 

“ T have heard about the will; but Alec must marry 
some one who will keep you here.” 

“You know somebody?” 

“JT do; I think he worships the ground my sister 
treads on. .Somehow, I am sorry to say it—she is 
disposed to trifle with her opportunities. She is so 
fitty that she imagines she likes Mr. Lorribard.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, with a penetrating 
look which confused Caroline. “But he is no mar- 
rying man. Helen Bradley took what value there 
was out of his heart ten years ago; and it is my 
opinion he does not wish to disturb that organ again. 
She lives only two or three miles from us, and he has 
not seen her since he came home two months ago.” 
Caroline was glad to hear something that would 
separate Lorribard and Amelia, for she knew, or 
thought she knew, her sister’s pride ; but, if this was 
the case, where were her own hopes? If Alec and 
Amelia could only be persuaded to accept each other, 
the hereafters would settle themselves. 

“Of course, that affair is decided,” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Lorribard is a proud man. His pride makes him 
blind.” 

“T am not so sure about that,’’ answered Mrs. 
Jackson. “We don’t know, dear, what a day may 
bring forth—or a pic-nic; the longer I live, the 
more twisted things seem to me. Never saw sucha 
world.” 

The party started across the fields on their way to 
the pool—the site of the pic-nic. As they turned 
into a narrow wood road, fresh wheel-ruts were ob- 
served, and Mr. Jackson made a remark that fell like 
a bombshell upon Mrs. Jackson. 

“By the way, Lorribard, we shall meet another 
party, for I saw Jonas Bradley ride by an hour ago, 
with Helen, and a strange lady.” 

Mrs. Jackson stopped suddenly, and stared at Lor- 
ribard. 

“What of it?” cried Mr. Bell. ‘1 see more than 
one monarch of the woods ahead. Will a party inter- 
fere with us?” 

“By no means,” answered Lorribard. “Sally, have 
you come out to-day to let your wits go wool-gather- 
ing?” 

“Sally, push on,” ordered her husband, “or I shall 
never take you out on a pic-nic again.” 

The grove was reached at last, and Mr. Bell’s de- 





in the garden, appeared, and disappeared; but he 


light was contagious. Tall pines stood round a little 
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pool, which was rimmed with pure white sand and 
flowering bushes. The baskets were placed on the 
bank which rose above the pool upon a thick carpet 
of red needles, soft and dry. The sun sparkled on the 
blue ripples of the pool, and the green tree-tops 
waved softly under the blue sky. At first a general 
desire for exploration animated the party. Bell and 
Mr. Jackson searched for a boat to fish with; Mrs. 
Jackson and her servant hunted up bits of board, for 
a table. Alec hovered about Amelia, who very much 
wished to be let alone. 





Caroline stepped hither and 
thither, according to the movements of Lorribard, | 


who, perceiving this fact, threw himself at the foot backward, they so suddenly came upon a little group 





of a tree — lighted a segar, and, 
as he smoked it, contemplated 
the sky over his head with so 
resolute an air, that Caroline did 
not venture to disturb him, but 
went to the shore to look after 
the boat. Lorribard waited for 
Fate to come to him, not of his 
seeking, whatever it might be. 
He knew he should see Helen 
Bradley, the girl who returned 
him his freedom ten years ago, 
because he would leave Lam- 
mas, and carve his own fortune, 
independent of his half-broth- 
er’s aid. Within a few hours 
new feelings had stirred old 
ones; now his heart beat with 


hope, now with regret. He 
No; of 


feared to own how dear Amelia 
was, and feared to discover that 
Helen might prove dearer once 
more. Then he remembered 
Alec. Why, indeed, should he 
interfere with an affectionate, 
honest-hearted young fellow — 
so sincerely in love with one, a 
proper mate for him ? 
himself, he would not utter a 
word to decide his destiny, 
either with Helen or Amelia. 
He tried to picture a restored 
happiness—that was in vain. 
Well, if destiny should bring 
Amelia to him—with what 
awful gratitude would he give 
himself to her! In spite of 
his calmness, he was moved. 
The spirits of the air peeping 
through the leafy boughs knew 
that his dark eyes were full of 
sacred tears—the tears of re- 
nunciation, pure affection, and, 
perhaps, of self-pity. As he 
pulled his hat further over his 
brow, Amelia no longer resisted 
her impulse to go to him. So 
far as the pestering Alec would 
leave her to a thought, she, too, 
was in the testing crucible, and 
love was purifying her nature. 
There was much in the story of 
his past life, then, and it was not 
over. She knew it, as well as if 
it had been told her, that the 
woman he loved, or had loved, 
was near them at this moment; 
and she wished to give him her 
sympathy. As she turned from 
Alec, he said, irritably, “ Nunky 
is dreaming about old times, I 
fancy—Helen of Troy. He 
isn’t a dreamer, though. He’sa 
regular old Trojan trump, ain’t he ?— cast-iron man ?” 

“T wish he would talk with me;—I’m going to 
try.” 

“I see you are,” he answered sullenly, strolling off. 

“A great deal for your thoughts, Mr. Lorribard,” 
she said, taking a seat beside him onthe ground. He 
pushed up his hat, and looked so merely kind that 
her heart sunk within her. 

“IT believe, if we lived under the trees, between the 
clean bare earth and the pure sky, that we should be 
much more honest with ourselves, and with others, 
too,” he said. “I should like to spend the summer 
here.” 

“Let me have some of your new honesty,” she 
asked, smiling. He rose and looked about him; 
only Mrs. Jackson, Georgy, and the servant were in 
sight. 








“I wonder,” he queried, “‘ whether we have time to 
walk through the grove before the feast time? Sup- 
pose we go down this bank, and round by the pool; 
I know all the paths.” 

She assented. The pair walked the wood paths as 
solitary as though they were the paths of Adam and 
Eve. But—before Lorribard stood the angel with 
the flaming sword. A man walks the beautiful wil- 
derness of Eden but once, as he said to Amelia, when 
he told her the story of his past with Helen Bradley. 

« And now,” he concluded, “ I am waiting.” 


He said this in a loud, clear voice. Amelia jumped 








‘‘Thus from high hills the torrents swift and strong."’ — Rowe. 


— the Nemesis expected by Lorribard. Mr. Bradley 
and the ladies were coming toward them by a little 
bridge which spanned an outlet, of the pool. 

“Well-done, Lorribard. Met here, hey?” said Mr. 
Bradley, in a nervous, hesitating manner. 

“Yes, Jonas; you have not looked me up.” 

Amelia’s eyes were fastened upon Helen Bradley ; 
what would she do? 

“Helen,” continued Lorribard, offering to shake 
hands with her, “seeing you so absolutely the same, 
makes the years I thought so long a unit merely. 
Are you the same?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“T thought so. Well, thank you on the whole.” 

Her firm mouth shut itself more closely as she 
made a slight bow. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 





“You are not the same, Mr. Lorribard?” inquired 
Helen. ‘And have a different reason from mine for 
the change?” She looked at Amelia, as women do 
look at each other when they are rivals. 

“Oh, I can but wish so,” was the astounding reply 
that Amelia made to this look, in a clear voice, and 
turning to Lorribard with an expression of devotion. 

“Can this be true, Amelia? Do you dare wish 
her implication true?” asked Lorribard, his face 
beaming and ardent. “I can ask for nothing, for I 
am nothing.” 


a 








She extended her hand; he took it and held it. 
“Quite dramatic,” said the stranger lady. ~ “‘ But 
stupid for you, Helen.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Bradley, 
“a real wood idyl to be sure. 
I suppose we must go on.” 

“Yo, heave ho!” sang out 
Mr. Bell, from below ; and pres- 
ently the boat turned by the 
bridge. Mr. Jackson made a 
significant face when he saw the 
situation, but hailed Mr. Brad- 
ley cheerfully, and took his hat 
off to Helen. A word or two 
was spoken, and then the party 
separated. Lorribard looked 
pained for a moment; he sigh- 
ed, and was silent. 

“ Must I be ashamed ?”’ asked 


Amelia. “If you suffer, I must 
Be.” 

“Suffer! I long to be happy! 
Here comes Alec. My boy, 


I am afraid that 
I wzust steal your treasure.” 

“No, my dear friend, I have 
given it to him, from the very 
first, and you must forgive me.” 

Caroline appeared. 

“T am sent to call you all to 
the table.” 

She divined the whole story. 
As the party moved on, she fell 
back and spoke to Amelia ina 
low voice. 

“Ts the pic-nic anything more 
to you than the Jackson family 
turned out of doors? And can 
you now unite sponge cake and 
scenery?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Amelia, 
promptly, “add Lorribard to 
everything.” 

— Elizabeth Stoddard. 
* 

AFTER THE STORM. — The sea 
is the most beautiful and the 
most terrible object in nature. 
It is delightful to watch it in 
the bright summer days, and to 
imagine it-stretching on, on till 
it washes the shores of Europe, 
and on, still on, till it doubles 
the capes of Africa, and rolls 
its long surf on the glittering 
isles of the Pacific. Think of 
the ships sailing hither and 
thither, and bearing their pre- 
cious freights of life about the 
world. Then think of it when 
the winds have lashed it into 
fury, and the windows of heaven 

ia are opened, and heaven and 

earth seem to be coming togeth- 

er in thunder and lightning! 

Where are the ships now? They are driven before it 

like birds; they are sunk in its fathomless deeps; 

they are dashed on its rocky shores. When the 

storm is over, and the moon is riding high among the 

clouds, it will be beautiful again, but terrible, how 
terrible still! 

Mr. Tavernier has caught the secret of the sea in 
his illustration, “ After the Storm,” and has rendered 
it with his accustomed vigor. The feeling which his 
work awakens is tenderly expressed by Miranda, in 
the “Tempest,” who has just witnessed, as she sup- 
poses, a dreadful shipwreck: 


come this way. 








‘*O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perished.” 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT WATER. 

THERE is nothing more interesting, when one stops 
to consider it, and nothing more wonderful, than 
Water. What is it? Science answers the question, 
we suppose, but not in the way that we want it an- 
swered. To tell us that it is one of the elements, and 
is composed of such and such gases, is to tell us very 
little. We must know something about science before 
we can understand the gases, the elements, and the 
rest of the natural forces. It is a pretty study, no 
doubt, but it is rather late in the day for us to begin 
it now. So, if we are to say anything about Water, it | 
must be in our own way. 
We must consider it as 
Water merely, and real- 
ize, as far as we Can, 
some of its manifold 
forms. : 

Where shall we begin? 
We see it first when we 
are children, in the gob- 
let that is filled for us 
when we are thirsty. 
If we ask whence it 
comes, we are told, if it 
is in the country, from 
the Well, and are cau- 
tioned not to go too 
near the Well. If we 
are city children, we are 
told that it comes from 
the Aqueduct. But how 
does it get into the 
Aqueduct? Itis brought 
to it from a neighboring 
river, or lake, that is fed 
with springs. And how 
does it get into the 
Well? Thereare springs 
under the ground which 
flow into it. Then Water 
comes from under the 
ground? Sometimes, 
but not always. This 
sets us thinking, and if 
we are imaginative, as 
most children are, we 
try to imagine it. It 
seems almost incredible 
that away down in 
the dark hard ground 
there should be flow- 
ing springs, running 


streams, and, likely 
enough, torrents and 
waterfalls. The earth 


that we walk upon is 
mined, then — suppose 
it should fallin? There 
is no great danger of 
that, though it has hap- 
pened before now, and 
cities have been swal- 
lowed up, and the sites 
they occupied filled with 
Water! It is dreadful — 
so dreadful that we had 
better leave the under- 
world, and hasten to the 
surface as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Let us think of Water 
as we see it in the coun- 
try, sparkling in the 
morning on the leaves 
and blades of grass. How curious that it is there! 
To think of it journeying in the air, as they say it 
does, in the shape of clouds, which at night scatter 
it over the earth, as sowers scatter their seed! We 
never hear_it, it comes so softly; its silver feet fall 
without a sound. How wonderful it is! Let us 
make the most of it while it lasts; for when the sun 
is risen we shall begin to miss it, and from the fields 
in which it lay, and from the trees in which it lodged, 
there will ascend a long procession of mists which 
will bear it back to the clouds. Before the day ends it 
may return to us; not as Dew, but as Rain. It is not 
so beautiful now—to us children, at least —for it 
keeps us in doors when we want to be out. 
must submit, nevertheless, for it is needed, as our 


seniors have been saying for a week past. One of| 


them shall describe for us a summer rain: 


But we | 


‘In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilating nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrows after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 





«Along the mazes of the quiet vale.""— 7homson. 


His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain 

As the farmer scatters his grain."’ 





| pects. 


wanders along the meadows in laughing brooks. To 
paint these with all their sparkle and life demands a 
finer pencil than we possess, so we will borrow an 
animated sketch of one of these little chatterers by 
the freshest of rural painters—Mary Russell Mitford : 
“Never was water more exquisitely tricksy; now 
darting over the bright pebbles, sparkling and flash- 
ing in the light with a bubbling music, as sweet as 
the song of the woodlark; now stretching quietly 
along, now giving back the rich tufts of the golden 





We have hitherto regarded water in its aérial as- 
Let us descend with it, and watch it as it} Earth are forever flowing into the Sea. 


|marsh-marigolds which grow on its margin; now 
| sweeping round a fine reach of green grass, rising 
steeply into a high mound—a mimic promontory, 
whilst the other side 
sinks softly away like 
some tiny bay, and the 
water flows between, so 


clear, so wide, so shal- 
low, that a child might 
cross it without danger ; 
now dashing through 
the sandbanks; now 
sleeping, half-hidden, 
beneath the alders, and 
hawthorns, and wild 
roses, with which the 
banks are so profusely 
and variously fringed ; 
whilst flags, lilies, and 
other aquatic plants, al- 
most cover the surface 
of the stream. In good 
truth, it is a beautiful 
brook, and one _ that 
Walton himself might 
have sitten by and loved 
—for trout are here; we 
see them as they dart 
up the stream, and hear 
and start at the sudden 
plunge when they spring 
to the surface for our 
Izaak 
Walton would have 
loved our brook and 
quiet meadows ; for they 
breathe the very spirit 
of his own peacefulness, 
a soothing quietude that 
sinks into the soul.” 
The brooks lead us 
naturally. to the streams 
into which they flow; 
these to the rivers; 
these —at last, and by 
what winding and pic- 
turesque ways—to the 
Sea. There is nothing 
more beautiful in Nature 
than the flowing of 
Water to the Sea. _ It 
starts at first in the 
brooks,—here in the 
meadows, there in the 
woods, and there on 
mountain steeps. It 
steals softly along, 
winding in and out 
among the grass; _ it 
meanders lazily around 
the roots of trees, in 
the changes of light 
and shade; it murmurs 
and brawls, and flashes 
and dashes and _ falls, 
between and over the 
rocks that strive in vain to imprison it. Children 
wade in it, and sail their little boats on its bosom ; 
saw mills stand along its banks, where rafts of logs 
are moored. It is a River now, and vessels are sail- 
ing upon it. Towns appear, and the smoke of fur- 
naces is seen, and the clatter of machinery is heard. 
As it approaches the City it broadens, and seems to 
be conscious of its importance. It hurries past the 
villas and gardens that come down to its edge, and 
are brokenly reflected in its sweeping tides. It feels 
the beat of the great pulse of the Sea. Past the 
houses, past the streets, past the wharves, past the 
ships, past the harbor-bar and the outward light,— 
|on, out, away into the Sea! From mountain passes 
and primeval forests—from the solitudes of Nature 
and the populous cities of man—the Rivers of the 


summer flies. 
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THE TAWNY MUSTACHE. 


SHE saw him first on the corner of Main and Chip- 
pewa Streets. This is how it happened. It was ina 
heavy snow storm: she was in the cutter with Delia 
Howe, and was driving. They were dashing around 
the corner; he crossing the street. The wind was 
blowing the snow into her face in a blinding fashion, 
so she never saw him, until her horse was stopped by 
a strong hand on the bridle. It was done so sud- 
denly, it almost threw Delia and herself from the seat. 
She had come very near running over‘him. Of course 
it was her place to beg pardon; but, instead, she 
flashed an indignant glance at him, for having pre- 
sumed to lay hand on her horse, and sawa heavily 
built gentleman, whose great coat and fur cap were 
completely white with snow. He still had his hand 
on the bridle, as if waiting for her to speak; as she 
did not do so, he coolly twirled his tawny mustache, 
with the hand not employed, and said “ Your apol- 
ogy is accepted!” then walked on. 

The horse, as suddenly released as he had been 
stopped, dashed ahead at a furious rate; she did not 
succeed in getting him fully under her control and 
broken into an even trot, until they had struck Dela- 
ware Avenue. Then, for the first time, the two girls 
looked at each other. 

“Did you ever know such unparalleled impu- 
’ dence?” Hercheeks were brilliant; her eyes flash- 
ing with the excitement of taming her infuriated 
horse. 

“ He came near being our death!” gasped Delia, 
looking as if she was going to faint. 

“L should actually enjoy running over such a 
man,” said Hagar, to whom the “ unparalleled impu- 
dence ”’ seemed the all-absorbing theme. 

“How we did dash around those corners,” and 
Delia’s very voice trembled. 

“T don’t feel as if I could go home without giving 
it to him,” from Hagar. 

“ I remembered every fib I ever told,” from Delia. 

“T should know him anywhere; he had a tawny 
mustache,” from Hagar, and she loosened her sable 
boa as if the recollection of the cool manner in which 
he had twirled said mustache made her warm. 

“O dear! I expected fully to be laid out in my new 


. white silk.” 


There is no knowing how long they would have 
continued this random conversation, each enlarging 
on her own thought, without paying the slightest 
attention to the other, if it had not been for this last 
rather worldly remark of Delia’s. Hagar heard it, and 
laughed. 

“ On the whole, Del, it is a pity I didn’t let Dandy 
take his course, we could have gone out of this world 
in style. Hadley’s party would of course have been 
given up, and I would have made a last dying request 
to be buried in my goigeous new pink silk. Wouldn't 
I have cut a gay figure in my coffin?” 

“O, Hagar! How can you talk so recklessly, when 
we have but just escaped with our lives?” And the 
little color that had come into Delia’s face receded. 
Hagar laughed. 

“ Why, Del, is pink silk any wickeder than white ? 
Besides, you silly little thing, we weren’t any place 
near our death; Dandy wouldn’t have dared kill me!” 

“Why?” asked Delia. 

“ Because he knew very well, that if he did, on my 
way up, I would dispatch a message down below, for 
his satanic majesty to kindly send a handful of small 
imps to haunt his stall, and mix sulphur and pow- 
dered brimstone with his oats.” Tere was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her black eyes, though she spoke 
in her gravest tohes. 

“ Hagar Southey, how can you?” 

At that moment she drew rein before Mr. Howe’s 
residence. Hagar saw the girl safely on the sidewalk ; 
then said, sarcastically, “ Never mind, Dellie, when 
Lent comes you will see how good I will be;” and 
drove on, while Delia went into the house, saying to 
herself, “I wonder what makes Hagar Southey so 
ironical? She turns everything into sarcasm, and is 
full as wild as Dandy.” 

The next time she saw him was at Hadley’s grand 
party on Delaware Avenue. She was robed in that 


“gorgeous new pink silk,” gotten for the occasion. |, 


It just suited her marked brilliant style. One would 
have singled her out the instant one entered the 
room. She was, as usual, hoKiing a levee: the centre 
of a group of gentlemen, made up partly of exquisites, 
who live on the froth of life, and partly of sensible, 
dignified men, all held by the charm of her conver- 





sation. She was witty and sarcastic; she made them 
first laugh, then think. It was wonderful how many 
homely truths, and pointed home-thrusts, this girl 
covered with the guise of fun and irony. Her voice 
was low and cultivated, and never changed its soft 
musical utterance, no matter how animated or dis- 
cordant her theme. 

He was standing outside the circle, apparently 
giving unbroken attention to the insipid platitudes 
of a passé belle. His organs of hearing must have 
been remarkably keen, for he answered correctly 
every time, and yet heard every word that passed in 
the circle. At length glancing up she caught his 
eye. The recognition was instantaneous. Her face 
flashed; he cooly twirled his tawny mustache, and 
contradicted some trifling remark of the Jassé beau- 
ty’s, who looked at him in blank amaze. 

At that moment, one of Strauss’ waltzes floated 
through and filled the rooms. He abruptly excused 
himself to his astonished companion, who had been 
counting on his asking her to dance; saying, as he 
did not waltz, himself, he might be the means of pre- 
venting her. As the dancers began to sway through 
the rooms, he sauntered to the conservatory. Fannie 
Hadley saw him go, and followed him. He was their 
guest, thus it was her right, and the most casual ob- 
server might see that it was her pleasure. From the 
conservatory door, where they stood, they had a fine 
view of the dancers. Fannie was gay and lively, and 
had a bit of characteristic information about each, as 
they glided past. Her fresh, school-girlish ways— 
for she was but sixteen, and not in society yet, evi- 
dently pleased and amused him. 

Presently Hagar Southey floated by. “That is the 
most beautiful girl in Buffalo,” said Fannie, enthusi- 
astically; then added, “‘ Everybody is in love with 
her; even Joe would actually put himself out to win 
her, and you know how lazy he is.” 

He was Joe’s visitor—they had been friends for 
years; of course, he asked her name. A moment later, 
Delia Howe entered the conservatory on her part- 
ner’s arm. They stopped to speak to Fannie, and 
were introduced to the stranger. Delia did not 
recognize him; he knew her instantly, and before the 
evening was out, she was highly flattered at the 
attention he gave her. Once, when she and Hagar 
happened to be a minute together, she went into 
ecstasies over this stranger, Joe Hadley’s friend, fin- 
ishing with the question,— 

“ Hagar, who does he look like? It has puzzled me 
ever since I was introduced !”’ 

“ Himself,” was the abrupt reply. , 

“But he must look like some one, or his face would 
not be so familiar, for I never saw him before,” per- 
sisted Delia. 

“You only think so!” was the provoking reply, 
and Hagar was gone. Delia naturally took the 
answer for the first part of her remark, and pouted. 

A few minutes Iater, Hagar Southey was listening 
to a very sentimental offer of marriage in the con- 
servatory. She rejected the young fop, and he went 
away with dejected mien, his very mustache looking 
wilted. She turned to retrace her steps to the drawing- 
room, and there, seated within full hearing, shielded 
by the shrubbery, sat Joe Hadley’s friend. Her eyes 
flashed; he cooly twirled his tawny mustache again, 
and arose to let her pass. She swept by him, her 
head erect, the folds of her silk drapery brushing his 
feet in the narrow passage. He watched her out of 
sight, then whistling a low tune, comfortably took 
his chair again. 

About an hour later, she met him face to face on 
the door-step. She looked like a white cloud in her 
zephyr wraps. He had just been assisting the Jassé 
beauty, who had come without an escort, to her car- 
riage. He had on the identical great coat and fur 
cap: even Delia Howe might have known him then. 
So surprised was she at meeting him, that she failed 
to notice the single step from the vestibule; her 
escort had gone ahead, so she must have fallen the 
entire flight, if he had not caught her; yet she would 
rather have fallen than have been thus saved. So 
annoyed was she, that even her innate courtesy for- 
sook her. She had actually been in his arms, and her 
ungloved hand, thrown wildly out to catch herself, 
had absolutely touched his tawny mustache. 


him, said in the same cool way he had that other day 
in the snow, “ You are perfectly welcome,” and went 
into the house. 

On the way home she had not aword to say. They 
had but a block to drive. All that block she was 
drawing on her glove, as if thinking thus to cover up 





He waited an instant; then, as she did not thank’ 





the memory of the touch of that long silky mustache. 
But she must have failed signally, for when she had 
reached home and gained her own room, the first 
thing she did was to pull the glove off, which she had 
but just got on, and look at the hand it had covered. 
A singularly childish act for the brilliant, sarcastic 
Hagar Southey, but any one who knows any woman 
well knows that woman is a contradiction. 

After that, all winter long, she seldom went out of 
an evening without meeting him. He was very 
wealthy, and had been traveling abroad ever since 
he and Joe left college; he had no home ties, so had 
very willingly allowed Joe Hadley to persuade him to 
winter in Buffalo. Such being the facts of the case, 
more than one pretty girl had found it remarkably 
easy to smile upon him. 

Hagar Southey had, of course, been introduced to 
him, but there their acquaintance seemed to end, that 
is, so far as conversation goes to make acquaintance. 
Yet the girl felt, that this cool Mr. Klemn, Joe Had- 
ley’s friend, knew her singularly well. Struggle 
against it as she would, he had an odd, irresistible 
fascination for her; even on entering a crowded 
building, her eyes, as if by magnetism, instantly 
singled him out. 

This girl had never received more attention, or re- 
fused more lovers, than she did that winter. Even 
Joe Hadley, lazy fellow that .he was, made the effort 
to win her; but when he failed, took it good-natur- 
edly, and did not fret over it, so their friendship was 
never suspended for a moment. 

Once, in her half-merry, half-earnest way, she 
asked him, “if his friend was as easy as himself?” 
Joe came nearer being excited then than she had 
ever seen him. 

“Easy! By Jupiter, Miss Hagar, I wish you knew 
Bert Klemn; his coolness is enough to rouse any- 
body! If fire could be frozen, it would be like him! 
It would serve you right to lose your heart to him, 
Miss Hagar, after all you have put us fellows through 
this winter.” 

“ Why ?” she demanded, curtly. 

“Because I believe you would have to find it 
again. He has his emotions so under his control, 
that I doubt if he could love.” 

After that one day Delia Howe dropped in to have 
a chat with Hagar, and entering her room unbidden, 
found her standing in the open window. Before her, 
lying on the window-sill, was a live coal, that she had 
taken from the grate, and against it was a piece of 
ice of similar size. The two elements were contend- 
ing; the fire lived an instant the longer. 


“What are you doing?” exclaimed Delia, looking. 


over her shoulder. 

“ How do you do, Dell?” was the answer she got, 
and the girl tossed the coal, with its almost extinct 
flame, into the snow below, and closed the window. * 

“What ave you been doing?’ again demanded 
Delia. 

“ Satisfying myself that you can’t freeze fire: that 
heat is stronger than cold,” was the reply. 

“What a queer thing to think of!” said Delia, 
who set down the act as one of Hagar’s oddities, and 
in a few moments forgot it. 

She had come for her to go to the Rink, and skate. 
Hagar ordered Dandy and the cutter, and in a few 
minutes they were on the way.- When within a block 
of the Rink, Hagar suddenly reined up the horse. 
There was a ragged little urchin sitting on the curb- 
stone, crying in a dumb pitiful way with the cold. 

“ What is the matter, little boy ?” demanded Hagar. 
The child, used to bearing his troubles in silence, and 
having all the reticence of long-accustomed poverty, 
stared at her in amaze. She repeated the question. 

“O fy, Hagar, drive on! You are attracting atten- 
tion; and see, there comes Mr. Klemn,” said Delia, 
in an annoyed tone. , 

“Be still, Del. Who cares for Mr. Klemn? I am 
going to know what is the matter with this young- 
ster if all the city gathers to listen,” was the uncere- 
monious reply. Delia was instantly silenced. Mr. 
Klemn had heard every word, and had quietly joined 
the crowd of boys that had curiously collected on the 
curbstone, at seeing a fine lady stop her sleigh to 
talk to a ragged urchin. 

Again came the question: “Little boy, what is the 
matter?” 

“Cold,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Well, why didn’t you say so at first,” with a queer 
mingling of kindness and impatience. Then she 
turned to Delia. 

“Del, if you object to riding with that youngster, 
you can get out. There is only a block to walk.” 
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“What do you intend to do?” from Delia. 

“Take him home, and stand him over the register,” 
she said, with a comical face, to hide the quiver of 
pity on her lips. Delia attempted to argue; it was 
useless. Hagar tossed back the robes, and left her 
no choice; so she got out. Mr. Klemn had been 
looking on in his cool, impenetrable way. Delia 
turned to him, expecting him to take her skates and 
escort her to the Rink, to which he evidently was 
bound, when to her astonishment she saw him gently 
lift the ragged urchin into the sleigh, then spring to 
the seat she had but a minute before vacated, take 
| the reins from Hagar’s hands, and turn the horse’s 
head homeward. In that instant she recognized him, 
and watched them out of sight, saying over and over 
to herself, “ Well, I never!” 

Hagar Southey was like one dazed with surprise. 
Here was this “unparalleled impudence” actually 
driving the very horse he had stopped! Yet even 
that thought came second to the wondrous gentle- 
ness there had been in his lifting of the little boy. 
The urchin had accepted this fate in a dumb, unques- 
tioning way. She wrapped him well in the robe, 
never glancing at this cool, quiet gentleman. Dandy 
fairly flew. The ride wasa silent one. When he had 
drawn rein before her home, he carried the urchin up 
into the vestibule, leaving her to follow. When 
there he stood him on his little, frozen, bare feet, and 
suddenly facing this girl, took one of her hands in 
both of his, and looking down into her startled, won- 
dering eyes, said, “ Hagar Southey ’’—not another 
word, and was gone. She led the child into the 
house — her eyes brilliant, her cheeks vivid, her lips 
trembling. In that moment she knew that she had 
met her master, and that she loved him. 
| The next evening she went to the Rink again—a 
party called for her in a large three-seated sleigh. He 
was one of the number. She had hardly taken her 
seat before they began to chaff her about her odd 
protegé, having heard the story from Delia Howe. 
Her quiet, independent retorts soon silenced them. 
“What was she going to do with him?” “Keep 
him.” ‘Who did he belong to?” “Nobody.” 
“How did she know?” She had made the lawful in- 
quiries. When they reached the Rink, Bert Klemn 
coolly swung her skates over his shoulder, without 
even so much as “ By your leave,” and gave her his 
arm; then afterward buckled her skates on in that 
same way as if it was his right. There was a dash of 
color in her cheeks, and, without thanking him, she 
started off in her fearless, graceful way. 

The night was bitterly cold; there were very few 
on the Rink, save their party. She was some distance 
from them all, when turning, she found that he was 
giving her chase. She increased her speed; her foot 
struck some slight projection in the ice—she fell, 
and suddenly all the world was a blank. It was but 
for an instant. Then she came back into conscious- 
ness, with the strange feeling that that tawny mus- 
tache, whose touch she had never been able to ban- 
ish from her recollection, had swept her lips; and 
she became possessed with the uncomfortable idea 
that that very touch had had the power to bring her 
back to life. She was in Bert Klemn’s arms, and the 
others were gathering about in alarm. “There, it is 
over,” she said, sitting erect, and setting her lips to 
brace herself against 'a second faint. She was as pale 
as death. Delia Howe sat down beside her, and tried 
to make her lean against her, but she said, impatiently, 
there was nothing the matter, and she was going 
to skate. Mr. Klemn, in his quiet way, bade one of 
the ladies take off her skates. Resistance was use- 
less. While it was being done, he took off his. Then 
helping her to arise, he almost carried her from the 
Rink. 

The others were beginning to take off their skates, 
and insist on breaking up the party. He left them 
urging it, placed her in the sleigh, gave the driver his 
directions, and sprang to her side. When they 
reached their destination, he ordered the sleigh back 
to the Rink in an hour—led her up the steps, and 
went in with her, though quite unasked. He even 
coolly stopped in the hall to lay off his overcoat and 
fur cap. When he entered the drawing-room, she 
was seated in an easy chair, her cheeks a brilliant 
red. : 

“It was entirely unnecessary. 1 am as well as 
ever!” she said, impatiently. He paid no attention 
to her remark, but drew a chair directly before her, 
and took both her hands in his. She had drawn off 
her gloves, and tossed them on a chair near by. 

The strange feeling about the sweep of that mus- 
tache took sudden possession of her. Her eyes 
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drooped, her very lips quivered in her effort for 
control. 

“ Hagar, resistance is useless. That first day when 
I stopped your horse, and met the flash of your dark 
eyes, I determined, if you were not already married, 
you should be my wife.” 

“ Should!” she exclaimed angrily, struggling 
against his strong will; then snatching away her 
hands, she sprang to her feet, and paced the room in 
a nervous, excited way. 
her. 


He sat quietly watching 
Her. strength had been broken, so presently 
she sank in a chair at the farther end of the room. 
He went over and stood beside her, one hand resting 
on the back of her chair, the other just touching 
either pale cheek ; suddenly they crimsoned. 

“ Hagar, such love as mine is as sure to bring love 
as the magnet to draw the needle. It has already 
drawn yours. I know it. - You cannot hide it.” His 
hand placed under her chin raised her proud head. 
He bent his, and then, what had been a sensation, 
became a certain conviction. She knew that this 
was not the first time that tawny mustache had 
swept her lips. Then her innate independence came 
to her aid’ She said, half-shyly, half-comically, “ Joe 
Hadley said you were frozen fire; he would have 
come neaYer the truth, if’’— she stopped. 

“If what?” looking amused. 

“Nothing, only I believe heat is stronger than 
cold,’ and she threw aside her fur wraps. A little 
later there was the sound of sleigh-bells at the door. 
He bade her a hasty good-night, and went out to 
satisfy the party’s anxiety. 

The next afternoon, Delia Howe called, and found 
Hagar in the drawing-room, where Mr. Klemn had 
left her a few minutes before. Of course, she went 
into ecstasies of delight at finding her well enough 
to be down stairs, then exclaimed excitedly: “Hagar, 
I told you Mr. Klemn’s face was familiar; he is the 
gentleman who stopped our sleigh, and almost 
proved our death that day!” 

“ How did you find that out?” asked Hagar, color- 
ing. ; 

“Oh! it came to me suddenly day before yesterday, 
when ” — evidently something had come to her sud- 
denly now, for she looked at the magnificent new 
solitaire on Hagar’s forefinger, and said, like one ab- 
solutely dulled by amazement: “I believe you knew 
it all the time.” — Sue Chestnutwood. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDERS. 








IF there be any country in which the horse is not 
loved, it is the country, if there be such a one, in 
which there are no horses. With the exception of 
the dog, he is the best friend that man has among 
the animal creation, and, if not a better friend than 
the dog, he is certainly a more powerful one. He 
can be depended upon, in difficulty and danger, to the 
last throb of his noble heart; the literature of the 
world abounds with examples of this fact. Arabic 
literature is as rich in this particular as Arabia itself 
is in horses. The Arabs believe that the horse was 
created by Allah from the south wind. 

The earliest Arabic poem which has come down to 
us (if we are right in considering the Book of Job an 
Arabic poem), contains the most spirited of all de- 
scriptions of the horse: ‘Hast thou given the horse 
strength? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
ness and rage: neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting.” 

Like the Arabians, the Greeks regarded the horse 
as a divine creature ; their divinity in this case being 
the god Poseidon, or Neptune, who, in a contest with 
Athena, as to the right of naming the city afterward 
called Athens, struck the ground, and forth sprang 
the horse. Poseidon was considered as presiding 
over horses and horsemanship, as early as the days 
of Homer. They figure in some of the most spirited 
passages of the “ Iliad,” and are confused together in 
the myth of the Centaurs, who are always mentioned 
in connection with the Lapithe. The Centaurs are 
believed to have been a rude mountain tribe of mag- 
nificent horsemen, dwelling on and about Mount 
Pelion. “There is no ground for supposing that 


Homer and Hesiod conceived them to be of a min- 
gled form as they were subsequently represented. 
Pindar is the earliest poet extant who thus describes 
them.” The greatest of the Centaurs was Cheiron, 
who reared Hercules, Asclepius, and Achilles; and 
who, if he had any other than a mystic existence, was 
probably some old chief of the Cossack sort —a grand 
old rider, “all of the olden time.” But we must not 
let him carry us into Greek literature, for there is no 
telling when we should return. 

From Cheiron and the Centaurs to Venus and 
Adonis is not a long journey, as far as Pegasus is 
concerned, but it takes us from Homer to Shakspeare. 
There is, in “ Venus and Adonis,” a picturesque de- 
scription of a horse, which shows how carefully the 
young Shakspeare had studied his points; no jockey 
could have done it better. Very different from this 
description is the treatment which the horse has 
received from the later English poets, who, as a rule, 
have shown a great fondness for and delight in 
horsemanship. We pass over the pastoral singers, 
Thomson and Cowper, and the metaphysical sing- 
ers, Coleridge and Wordsworth, and come to those 
masters of poetic narrative — Scott and Byron. The 
heroes of Scott’s metrical romances, William of 
Deloraine, and Marmion, and the rest, are hard 
riders. And who does not remember the young 
Lochinvar ? 

Byron, who was a good horseman, was as proud of 
his horsemanship as he was of his swimming, and he 
sang about the horse, as he sang about the sea— 
magnificently. If the poetic readers of to-day (who 
are supposed to have advanced in taste since Byron’s 
time) doubt this fact, we advise them to drop Tenny- 
son for an hour or two, and read “ Mazeppa.” For 
strength and movement there is nothing like it — 
outside of Byron. ‘The Giaour,” too, opens with 
spirit —a spirit which Mr. George Thomas, the well- 
known English artist, has happily caught. The pass- 
age which he has illustrated is this: 


‘* He stood — some dread was on his face, 
Soon Hatred settled in its place ; 

It rose not with the reddening flush 

Of transient Anger's hasty blush, 

But pale as marble o’er the tomb, 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom, 
His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 
He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 
And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly: 

Impatient of his flight delayed, 

Here loud his raven charger neighed — 
Down glanced that hand, and grasped his blade ; 
That sound had burst his waking dream, 
As Slumber starts at owlet’s scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser’s sides ; 
Away, away, for life he rides ; 

Swift as the hurled on high jerreed 
Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 
‘The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with his clattering tramp no more ; 
The crag is won, no more is seen 

His Christian crest and haughty mien."’ 


The best single poem in the language, of which the 
horse and his riders is the subject, is Browning's 
“ How They Brought The Good News From Ghent To 
Aix.” For rapidity of movement, and truth and 
breadth of effect, no other poem of the same charac- 
ter ought to be mentioned with it. We say this with 
a distinct remembrance of “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” and 
that over-rated piece of bombast — “ Sheridan’s Ride.” 
The episode upon which it is based is, we believe, 
purely imaginary. At any rate, we have never seen 
it traced to any authentic history of the period (a 
vague one, by the way, 16—), though it is just such 
an episode as might have occurred in any war in the 
Low Countries. The moment, for it is no more, 
which Mr. Smillie has striven to grasp, is toward the 
close of this memorable ride, and after one of the 
riders, Dirck, has given out. 

‘* So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight!’ 

‘ How they'll greet us !’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim." 

If these lines, and the illustration of Mr. Smillie, do 
not send our readers to Browning’s ‘“ Dramatic 
Lyrics,” for the rest of this noble ride, nothing that 
we can write about the horse and his riders would 
be likely to do so. 
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The affection and sympathy that exists between 
horses and their riders is illustrated by many well- 
authenticated stories. Here is one, which is related 
by a Hanoverian nobleman, who led a division against 
the Prussians in the late Austrian war. “It was at 
the battle of Langen Salza. A bridge had to be 
crossed; the battle raged around them, and in the 
dreadful pressure and confusion one side of the bridge 
was broken down, and many, very many of the hus- 
sars were precipitated into the water and drowned, 
both men and horses. In this frightful confusion, 
this death-struggle in the water, one man, however, 
was saved by his horse, a powerful creature, who ac- 
tually seizing. him by the coat dragged him bodily 
out with him as he swam to- 
the shore. There were many 
witnesses of this  circum- 





master from his domestics, although these are more 
constantly about him. 1 had a horse which distin- 
guished me from the rest of the world, and which 
manifested by his bounding and haughty gait when I 
was upon his back, that he carried a man superior to 
those around him. He would not suffer any one to 
mount him except myself and the groom that took 
care of him; and when the latter was on his back, 
his movements were so different, that he seemed to 
know that he was an inferior person. When I had 
lost my way, I threw the bridle upon his neck, and 
he always found it again, in many places where, with 
all my observation and particular knowledge of the 
country, I could never have succeeded.” 














stance, which was so striking, 








that even in that life-and- 














death struggle it could not 
be disregarded. Unfortu- 
nately the poor Hanoverians 
were compelled very soon 
after to capitulate, and giving 
up their arms and _ horses, 
they were allowed to retire 
with their lives. The con- 
ditions were very hard, for 
the Hanoverian soldiery, 
being mostly countrymen, are 
brought up with their ani- 
mals, whom they love as per- 
sonal friends. It was there- 
fore one of the saddest sights 
of that. sad war, the men 
taking leave of. their horses. 
They wept like children, for 
they hated the Prussians, 
whom.they knew to be cruel 
to their horses.. The hussar 
whose life had been saved by 
his horse threw his arms 
round the creature’s neck and 
kissed him, then suddenly 
drew his pistol and shot him 
dead. It was.a desperate act ; 
but it seemed to him easier to 
see him thus die than har- 
nessed to a Prussian‘artillery 
wagon and driven with a 
heavy. cudgel till he fell.” 

All the great soldiers of the 
world, from Alexander.down, 
have loved the: horses that 
bore them to victory, and 
cherished their memory ten- 
derly. The horse that Wal- 
lenstein, the great Duke of 
Friedland, rode, is still to be 
seen stuffed in Prague. Fred- 
erick the Great was'so fond 
of his horse that he. wished 
when he.died that he might 
be. buried by his side --a re- 
quest which was. not com- 
plied’ with. The Duke of 
Wellington had = a_ favorite 
horse named Copenhagen, 
which he rode at Waterloo. 
“When that fearful battle 
was decided, the noble ani- 
mal apparently sympathized 
with his master’s success, for 
on.the Duke ‘arriving at his 
head-quarters late at night, 
his horse, on his alighting, 
and handing him to the groom, kicked up his heels 
as though in jubilant ecstasy, saying, in the best way 
that he could, ‘Tired though I am, I rejoice in the 
victory my rider has achieved.’ _The Duke was not 
unmindful of the claims of this steed in his old age. 
He had ample rations and free commons in his park 
at Strathfieldsaye, and his name is immortal, for it is 
linked with that of his illustrious master.” 

The Emperor Napoleon thought nobly of the horse, 
and when in exile at St. Helena wrote as follows: 
“Man is the link between the inferior animals and 
the Divinity.. He is only an animal more perfect than 
the rest.: How do we know that animals have not a 
language of their own? My opinion is, that it is pre- 
sumptuous jin us to deny them ‘this: merely because 
we do not undérstand them. A horse has memory, 
knowledge, and attachment. He distinguishes his 
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The name of the favorite horse of the Cid was 
Bavieca. Notice is taken of him, as Lockhart points 
out, in almost every one of the hundred ballads con- 
cerning the history of his master—and there are 
some among them of which the horse is more truly 
the hero than his rider. In one of these ballads the 
Cid is giving directions about his funeral; he desires 
they shall place his body “in full armor upon Bavi- 
eca,” and so conduct him to the Church of San Pedro 
de Cardefia. In the Cid’s last will, mention is also 
made of his noble charger: ‘‘ When ye bury Bavieca, 
dig deep,” says Ruy Diaz; “for shameful thing were 
it that he should be eaten by curs, who hath trampled 
down so much currish flesh of Moors.” He was 
buried near his master, under the trees.in front of 
the Convent of San Pedro of Cardefia. They sleep 
together there, the noblest of horses and riders. 











WHITE BIRCHES OF THE SARANAC. 
Happy memories of wood life are brought up by 
the title of Mr. Hows’s picture. Pleasant reach and 
bend of river, with fall or rapid to chafe and break its 
even flow; the passage of surprises through the 
Lower Lake, with its thirty-seven islands; the big 
mountain lifts of Round Lake, with them the river 
once more ; and, at length (the carry at Bartlett's lei- 
surely made) the great sweep of the Upper Saranac. 

All this is not done in a day. . Many camps have 
been laid with odorous twigs of the balsam fir. 
The speckled trout has yielded his rich meat of 
tawny red to usher in the viands which are to come: 
venison, duck, and grouse, 
with wild pigeons and the 
appetizing pork, moderately 
grilled, for those who will: 
and flapjacks, delicately 
browned, and served with 
sugar or syrup of the maple, 
as the inevitable conclusion 
to the feast. 

This, however, has very lit- 
tle to do with birch trees, 
except that the quaint shan- 
ty of the camp was probably 
roofed with birch bark; its 
fire kindled from this, always, 
at the moistest of times, read- 
ily burning material; and its 
plates and platters and its 
drinking cups furnished forth 
from the same ever reliable 
resource of the woodsman. 

The canoe of the Northern 
Indian of to-day and of the 
long ago yesterday, as every- 
body knows, is constructed 
mainly of birch bark, and is 
indeed no more than a float- 
ing tree with a human freight 
of sap filling up the hollow 
left by the old life which once 
lived within the outer layers 
that covered the logs 

In the always mossy and 
damp forests of the north, and 
especially by the lake sides 
and along the water courses, 
the white, or canoe birch 
(Betula Alba v. papyracea), 
attains a large size; “two 
and a half or three feet 
through above the swell of 
the butt,” as the lumbermen 
express it, being an average 
tree of the Saranac country. 
Thoreau, in his “ Maine 
Woods,” and during his trip 
to the “ Allegash and East 
Branch,” found a tree which 
was fourteen and’ one half 
feet in circumference at two 
feet from the ground; and 
even larger growths are else- 
where spoken of by guides 
and hunters of Maine and the 
wilderness tracts of Northern 
New York. The graceful 
swing of this. birch when it 
leans forward to dip its low- 
er branches into the lake 
waters, supported by gro- 
tesque trunks of white cedar, 
or set about with the blue 
green spires of balsam fir and spruce, makes it dif- 
ficult for one to determine whether this expression 
of its dainty force be not more attractive than when, 
as in the work of Mr. Hows, it rears silvery columns, 
peeling off with amber and deep russet lights, as the 
inner surface of the bark catches an occasional : un- 
beam, through horizontal boughs of pine and hem- 
lock, in the sombre stillness of the inner woods. At 
all events, as a typical tree of the forest, it will hold 
rank among the noblest of the black timber, and is 
not to be approached by the best of the maples and 
beeches, froma purely picturesque standpoint. Mr. 
Hows’s drawing shows a good acquaintance with the 
woods, and with the particular tree mentioned, while 
Mr. Linton’s translation of the work is marked by the 
quality of loving power which characterizes every- 
thing that he takes seriously in hand. 
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. APOSTACY. 


So, after these world-jostling years, when all 
The bloom of faith is worn from my poor life, 
Its fine fresh inner juices turned to gall 
By stings of pain and strife ; 


After I have said one stern last farewell 
To folly, and have smiled my weary smile 
At human creeds, where fixedly doth dwell 
Vanity, error, guile ; 


After my lips have sneered: ‘‘ There yet shall be 
Fault enough in men’s deeds when thou art gone ; 
Get thee to loneness of the woods or sea — 
The world shall still roll on; " 


After I have brought here to birds and trees, 
And flowers and solitude, and open sky, 

A something so discordant with all these, 
That something being I; 


After, in suppliant spirit, I have passed 
Through leafage of the placid lanes, and said: 
‘‘ Nature, with thy calm comfortings at last 
Let me be comforted !— 


‘« Let me forget that I have ever trod 

Places where thy pure quiets do not reign ; 
Love of thee is most near to love of God, 

All other loves were vain!" 


After satiety, and scorn, and flight, 
After sharp struggle, shall the ending be 
Powerlessness of will to keep aright, 
Nature, my bond with thee? 


And, foe-like, shall I say, the world pursues ? 
And shall I loathe the unleal eye that sees 

More beauty in a young cheek’s changeful hues 
Than flowers, or birds, or trees ? 


Ah, no, sweet fragment of the world I fly, 

Found when I shunned, worshipt when I would hate ; 
Disloyally my tenets I deny— 

Thou rulest, lovely Fate! 


What flower of all midsummer's best can wear 
The gleams that in thy deep-gold tresses live ? 

What voice can give such preciousness to air 
As thy dear voice doth give ? ; 


Ever may I remember to have trod 

These haunts where costliest truth was first made plain : 
Heart's love for heart is nearest man's for God ; 

All lesser love were vain ! — Edgar Fawcett. 
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GIANTS: REAL AND MYTHICAL. 





THE question is often asked, as to how show-giants 
dispose of themselves in private life, and why it is 
that they are so seldom seen abroad. To the formér 
query it may be replied that giants, when off duty, 
have their special resorts, the places frequented by 
them being hostelries chiefly supported by people in 
the show business. That they are seldom to be seen 
abroad is accounted for by the articles of their en- 
gagement, which bind them not to “ make themselves 
cheap ” by appearing in public. 

In private life the giant is usually a sad, melan- 
choly man, but tranquil, and not given to bullying. 
He drinks his beer and smokes his pipe in the caba- 
ret, where he is often the subject of much “chaff” on 
account of his ponderosity, and, in most cases, he 
stands all this with an amount of equanimity that 
would hardly be displayed by a smaller man. The 
worst retaliation I remember, in a case of the kind, 
was a threat from a show-giant that he would “sit 
upon” his persecutor, and, as he weighed about five 
hundred pounds, the threat had the desired effect. 


For poor people to have a giant in the family may 


seem to be calamitous, and yet it is not necessarily so. 


Certainly it takes a great deal more cloth to cover 


him, as well as more food to sustain him, than is the 


case of persons of ordinary size. But he is a good ad- 
vertisément for his folks, and brings grist to the fam- 


ily mill in more ways than one. If absolutely of titanic 
stature 





abling him to assist his family. 


Years ago, on the outskirts of a small country town, 
I was acquainted with an old brickmaker and his wife, 
both people of good stature, though by no means 
coming within the category of giants. Théy hada son, 
though, who was, even as a boy, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength. At the age of sixteen he was 
six feet three inches high, and broad in proportion. 
After this he kept shooting up vertically and spread- 
ing out laterally until he was about twenty-three years 
old, when he stopped at seven feet five inches high, 


say anywhere between seven and eight feet 
—he can readily command an engagement in a show, 
and that makes him comfortable for life, besides en- 
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but little work at home, and the old people used to 
complain that he was “awful heavy on their hands.” 
But he was peaceable and well disposed, and a favor- 
ite in the village. 

Soon after he had arrived at his full maturity a cir- 
cus came along, and the manager of it, seeing our 
young giant in the tavern of the place, easily per- 
suaded him to take an engagement, and travel with 
him as a feature of the show. 

About a year later, being then in a city some hun- 
dreds of miles distant from the place where the large 
young man under notice was “ raised,” 1 saw circus- 
posters flaring upon the fences, and, to pass the time, 
entered the large tent in which the performances were 
going on. 

Four trained steeds were careering around the ring, 
and, on the backs of the four, sprawling from one to 
another, and back again, after a manner the reverse 
of graceful, was a man of vast stature and bulk, all 
in silk and spangles clad. The clown bantered him 
as the horses were pulled up for a rest; and when 
the giant flung back his repartee at the motley, I 
at once recognized in the trick of his exaggerated 
voice my titanic friend of the brick-yard. He had in- 
creased in bulk, though not in stature, and looked as 
if he might have carried one of the horses more easily 
than the poor beast could carry him. 

Not long afterward, a noted English pugilist, and 
“champion of the heavy weights,” came out Here on 
a speculating tour, and, seeing the brick-yard giant, 
was so much taken with his manly appearance, that 
he undertook to teach him the art of “ self-defence.” 
Finding him a tolerably apt pupil, his tutor finally 
prevailed on him to accompany him to England, where 
he was matched for more than one fight, in which he 
came out victor, though his style was considered by 
the sporting critics to be very ungainly. In time he 
took to dissipation, and drank himself into a con- 
sumption, of which he died, being reduced, at his 
death, from the weight of over three hundred pounds 
to less than one hundred and forty. 

What, chiefly, brought the subject of giants into 
my mind, was seeing, not long since, a paragraph in 
a New Jersey paper, giving some account of a gigan- 
tic family named Vannatta, who, for generations, re- 
sided near a place formerly called Timber Swamp, 
now Jackson Valley, in Warren County, N.J. It ap- 
pears that nearly all the inhabitants of that particular 
locality were noted for their great stature and her- 
culean strength. The Vannatta, whose death was the 
occasion of the newspaper paragraph referred to, 
weighed four hundred pounds. Six or seven other 
families, dwelling in the same vicinity, are also named 
as having scions among them of unusually large size. 
It is stated of acertain Aaron Petty, one of them, that 
he weighed three hundred pounds, and yet was a cap- 
ital amateur dancer on the tight and slack ropes. 
The word must have been “Stand from under!” when 
that man performed. Another of these big men, John 
Linn, who lived to be one hundred and two years old, 
was the strongest of them all. He could lift up a bar- 
rel full of cider, and drink from the bung-hole. What 
sport the celebrated “ Jack ’”’ would have had of it if 
he had been called upon to exterminate these Blun- 
derbores of Timber Swamp! 

But all these modern, and essentially human, giants 
dwindle into insignificance beside the stupendous 
men of the Welsh, Cornish, Irish and Scandinavian 
legends. Not far from Dolgelly, in Wales, there is a 
small pond, the name of which, translated into En- 
glish, is the Pond of the Pebbles. By the side of this 
pond there lie three immense fragments of rock, from 
which it takes its name. The tradition about them is, 
that the giant Idris, who had his dwelling in some 
“mammoth cave ” of the mountain éalled Cader Idris, 
was taking a constitutional walk beside the pond one 
day, when he felt something hurting one of his feet. 
Taking off his shoe, he inverted it, to get rid of the 
annoyance, when, lo! out from it fell these three 
great pebbles, the smallest of which is twenty-four 
feet long, eighteen feet broad, and twelve feet high. 

The wearer of that shoe must have been something 
like a giant, indeed. It puzzles one to think what 
sort of a fellow his shoemaker could have been, unless, 
haply, Idris made his own shoes, which is not likely, 
since he was a great lord as well as a giant, and con- 
sequently above all such mean industrial work. Un- 
fortunately the shoe is not extant, to corroborate the 
story about the pebbles; but, nevertheless, let no 
tourist in stony Cambria rashly decline to believe the 
tradition, lest he might risk being objurgated by the 
children of the Cymri with consonantal adjectives 





and in weight over three hundred pounds. 
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He did 


St. Asaph was another Welsh giant, who gave his 
name to the ancient town so called. Holy man though 
he was, his reckless feats of horsemanship entitle him 
to take rank with the hardest riding Galway.squire of 
them all, or the most daring Yorkshire fox-hunter that 
ever “galloped his horse on Blackstone Edge.” In the 
pavement of one of the streets of St. Asaph, there is, 
or used to be, shown a black stone, a mark on which 
is averred to be the print of the shoe of St. Asaph’s 
horse, who carried his rider there at one leap from 
the top of Onanhasse, distant some two miles. 

the Rock of 
This singular 
rock crops up from the plain ina pyramidal form, not 
unlike Mount Morris, near the head of Manhattan 
Island, only much steeper, and destitute of trees. On 
the summit of it are the remains of a very ancient 
fortress. Near this, on a plateau of ground covered 
with velvety turf, are shown marks as of two gigan- 
tic human feet, and these are carefully kept clear of 
grass by dwellers in the vicinity. Tradition states 
that they are the tracks of the redoubtable giant 
Fionn McCoul, who jumped to the spot from the hill 
of Dysart, about a mile away. He does not appear to 
have worn shoes on the occasion, as the prints are 
those of bare feet, and so far “ out of drawing” as to 
suggest that Fionn must have been one of the clum- 
siest, most loutish and splay-footed Irish gentlemen 
that ever lived. 
Cornwall, that fairy land in which the gentle Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table dreamily lived 
and glided, swarms with traditions of gigantic people. 
For centuries, we are told, there lay in a street of 
Helston a huge block of granite, which has long since 
been removed by irreverent and incredulous hands. 
It is interesting to learn, from tradition, that this great 
stone was originally used for blocking up the door- 
way of —well, suppose we say Tartarus—to prevent 
the imps of Satan from going out to get drinks. For 
some inscrutable reason, however, Satan took this 
rock along with him one day when he went to make 
a raid upon Cornwall. As he went along he kept 
playing, in an imbecile way, with the stone, by tossing 
it up and catching it after the manner of New York 
street boys with parcels, or anything else they can 
pick up. While so engaged, he suddenly encountered 
St. Michael, a giant of great sanctity, stature, and 
science in the noble art of punching heads. Having 
challenged Satan to fight him, then and there, St. 
Mike administered to the fellow a sound thrashing, 
which sent him howling away across the plain, drop- 
ping the stone, as he went, on the vacant lots from 
which Helston subsequently arose, and thus giving 
the place its name. 

In another Cornish locality there is shown a long 
block of granite, which is said to be the walking-stick 
of some great giant of old, who dropped it one night 
when running after his hat, which had been carried 
away by the wind. Like the shoe of Idris, however, 
so the hat of this Cornish giant exists not to bear 
witness to the stony staff. That shoe and that hat 
alone would make the fortune of a modern show- 
man, and really why some smart Yankee has not ere 
now manufactured them for the purpose, is one of 
those unaccountable things that, as Lord Dundreary 
says, “no fellow can know.” 

So attached, indeed, are the Cornish people to the 
memory of giants, that they have actually adopted 
Goliah of Gath, whom youthful David slew with the 
smooth round pebble. Ata place called Carn Breather 
is a great rock, the protile of which bears a rough re- 
semblance to a human hand, with the fingers stretched 
out somewhat in the way of the gesture called by rude 
boys “taking a sight.” This, say the country folk, is 
the hand of Goliah, who was buried there and became 
petrified in course of time. 

The Berserks of the Scandinavian legends were a 
race of gigantic men who, by the use of some stim- 
ulating drug, used to prime themselves for the per- 
formance of mighty feats of strength. But the reac- 
tion that followed this kind of intoxication was very 
great, a fact of which their enemies often availed 
themselves. The following Icelandic legend is a fair 
sample of these characters as they figured in the 
sagas: 

When Jarl Hakon was king of Norway, there came 
to pay his respects to him one Vermund, who reigned 
(and froze) over Iceland. After he had been hospit- 
ably entertained by the Jarl, Vermund made arrange- 
ments for returning to his own country. While at the 
court of Hakon, he had taken a great fancy to a 
couple of enormous Berserks, who were in the ser- 


A tradition similar to this exists at 
Dunamace, Queen’s County, Ireland. 





that would blight him on the spot. 


vice of the latter, and these he engaged to go with 


























him to Iceland. The Jarl, however, tried to dissuade 


him from taking these Berserk fellows with him, say- | porized by saying that he must first consult with some 


| friends on the subject. Then he set out for Helgafell, 


ing that they would give trouble. But Vermund 
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SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT.—)AMEs H. BEARD. 


to bestow his daughter’s hand upon him, but tem- 


persisted ; and, when he set out for Iceland, Halli and| where dwelt the Pontiff Snorre, by. whose advice he 


Leikner—for such were the names of the varlets, 
respectively — traveled in his train. 

They had not been many days in Iceland when 
Halli, the biggest and ugliest of the Berserks, had the 
audacity to insist upon being supplied with a wife, 
who should be of noble birth, young, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and endowed with a handsome fortune. 
Vermund was astounded at this, and, not feeling equal 
to the emergency, he referred the two Berserks to his 
brother, Arngrim Styr, which, being translated, means 
the “ Stirring One.” 

Now Arngrim had a handsome daughter named 
Asdisa, and upon her Halli, the Berserk, became so 
spooney that his groans and howls in the night grew 
to be a dreadful nuisance to the quiet folks of the 
neighborhood, who hated him accordingly. But Arn- 
grim was afraid of Halli, and so did not plumply decline 


agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Halli, pro- 
vided the latter and his brother Leikner would cut 
a road through the lava rocks of Biarnerhaf. To this 
the Berserks assented, and, “putting on all their 
steam,” they went to work on the contract at once. 
While they were toiling and tunneling, and that with- 
out either blasting-powder or nitro-glycerine, that 
cruel girl, Asdisa, used to stand by the roadside and 
banter them in the most aggravating manner, but 
that did not prevent them from digging away at the 
rocks with their great iron bars, 

Nor was Arngrim idle all this while. He caused to 
be constructed an immense bath, or tank, so con- 
trived that it could be filled quickly with boiling water. 
Well, by this time the Berserks had completed their 
task, and now they came to the castle to claim their 
reward. But, as they presented a very soiled appear- 





| ance, after the work of cutting through the blackened 


rocks, Arngrim suggested that a warm bath might 
be a good thing for both of them. Into the bath 
they got, accordingly, when the door of it was at 
once bolted strongly, and the hot water turned. on, 
the cunning Arngrim, at the same time, placing on 
the ground, near the door of the bath, a bullock’s 
hide with its raw side uppermost. The yells of the 
boiling Berserks were awful to hear. At last Halli 
managed to burst open the door of the bath, spring- 
ing through which he slipped upon the wet hide, and, 
before he could recover himself, was stabbed to death 
by Arngrim. The other Berserk was boiled; and so 
King Vermund got rid of his difficulty, and the Prin- 
cess Asdisa was again placed in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, without incumbrances. : 

Traces of what is said to be the road constructed 
by these two Berserks—a sort of Giant’s Causeway 
—are yet shown in Iceland, as are, also, two mounds 
supposed to be their graves. 

— Charles Dawson Shanly. 
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returned from the chase. 


SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. — To say that it demands 
as much talent to paint the portrait of a dog as to 
paint the portrait of a man or woman, may sound 
paradoxical; but we believe it to be true, neverthe- 
less. Indeed, if we were to judge from the large 
number of painters who have achieved distinction in 
human portraiture, and the small number who have 
achieved distinction in canine portraiture, we should 
say that the latter branch of the art demanded the 
most talent of the two. Not to go into that ques- 
tion, however, since it would lead us too far, we will 
name a few great artists who have excelled in paint- 
ing dogs. Among those who flourished in Holland, 
Mieris is, perhaps, the most charming, his specialty 
being little pet dogs. The hunting scenes of Snyders 
are famous, the one by which he is most popularly 
known containing a group of bears and boars, hunted 
by great dogs, which are painted to the life. Rubens 
was large in everything that he undertook, and no- 
where more so than in the figures of his horses and 
dogs, which seem to leap on the animated canvas. 
He admired Snyders greatly, and often entrusted the 
animals in his pictures to his masterly pencil. Jor- 
daens did the same; and sometimes the three artists 
worked together on the same picture. The finest 
pictures of Watteau, the court painter of nature, are 
those in*which dogs are introduced, his favorites 
being tiny pet dogs, and delicate, lady-like hounds, 
Who are as stately, or as dainty and mincing, as their 
mistresses. Among the pictures by which the arcade 
that surrounds the Campo Santo, at Pisa, is covered, 
is one entitled the “Triumph of Death.” It is a 
festive group of ladies and cavaliers who have just 
They sit, magnificently 
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attired, under olive trees. The men have hawks on 

their fists, the women are playing with their pet dogs. 

Death approaches in the shape of a fearful woman, 

with streaming hair, drapery of woven wire, and claws 

instead of nails. She swings a sharp scythe, and pre- 

pares to mow down the happy company, whose igno- | 
rance of the fate that awaits them, and whose feeling | 
of entire security, is shown by the introduction of) 
these little pets in whose gambols they are all inter- | 
ested. One of Correggio’s best pictures is a hunting | 
piece, which he painted for the abbess of S. Paolo, at 

Parma. On the principal wall is “ Diana Returning 

from the Chase;” she is in a car drawn by white) 
stags, and on the ceiling, mingling with mythological | 
groups, is a pack of beautiful hounds. The painters | 
of these pictures, and others that might be named, | 
knew how to paint dogs ; they studied them carefully, | 
and, in some instances, must have painted their very | 
portraits. The English painters love dogs, and excel 
in canine portraiture. The dogs of Landseer and 
Ansdell are celebrated the world over. Those of 
Landseer, and they are many, are, we think, the best 
that ever have been painted. To mention the names 
of American artists who excel in painting dogs, is to 
mention Hays, Bishpam, and the Beards. There are 
two Beards, brothers, who both paint dogs. The 
younger, W. H. Beard, regards them from their com- 
ical side; the elder, J. H. Beard, regards them seri- 
ously. They are as individual to him as human sit- 
ters are to their portrait painters, and are as worthy 
of his study and skill as their — we suppose we ought 
to say—betters. The intelligent little lady on the 
preceding page is a good example of his general style. 





We have seldom seen a better canine portrait. 








BABY'S TOILET. 





BABY must take a bath now, 
And mustn't kick and crv : 

"Twill soon be done, and mother 
Will rub her darling dry. 

Why, everybody does it— 
Mamma, Papa, and all; 

The old cat in the kitchen, 
The cattle in the stall : 

See Pussy on the hearth-rug — 
She washes now her young: 

Her big mouth is the basin, 
The towel is her tongue ! 

And see the wee canary — 
It washes and it sings; 

And with its bill it combs out 
The feathers of its wings: 

Water and soap won't spoil it,- 

Baby must have its toilet. 


Baby shall see the barnyard : 
Look out the window now, 

And watch the old cow washing,— 
The good old Mooley cow! 

The calves they wash each other, 
The face—the neck—the back : 
The black steer licks the white one, 
The white one licks the black. 
The hens, too, and the cockerels,— 

They go and do the same ; 
That makes the cockerel's top-knot 
So like the ruddy flame! 
And the little chick-a-biddies 
On the water basin’s brim,— 
They're washing, only washing 
When little ducks would swim! 
If naughty dust will soil it, 
Baby must make its toilet ! 


— Fohn Svdney. 



































PUSSY-WILLOWS AND ALDERS. 


DESPITE the chilly winds the alder tassels have 
ventured to appear. They hang all winter, packed 
up close, like little cocoons; but when they feel the 
first warm sunshine, they elongate rapidly, and as if 
by their own weight; and then under each brown 
scale we note the stamens charged with golden pow- 
der. A slight jar is sufficient to discharge this pollen, 
which must be carried by the winds to a great dis- 
tance. I am inclined to think that an arrangement 
for cross-fertilization is here exhibited, as the sterile 


catkins droop from below the fertile. The latter are 
smaller, of a deep brown-red, and afterward develop 
into woody appendages, which adhere to the twigs 
throughout the winter, and are rather unseemly in 
appearance. In the long dreary winter I had almost 
forgotten how beautiful are these natural tassels. A 
few days since I strolled over the shore road. The 
wind was blowing briskly, and the river had become 
a miniature ocean, upon the beach of which the bil- 
lows broke with a pleasant suggestion of the sea-side. 

Here 1 made up my vernal bouquet. The pussy- 
willows formed its basis, and were more than usually 
pretty. The little tufts scattered up and down the 
stems resembled small white squirrels chasing each 
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other up a tree, and were so soft and downy that I 
irresistibly stroked their fur. Some were pearly, and 
even silvery in appearance, and others assumed 
various shades of color, almost as in changeable silk. 
I gathered a large handful of these queer posies, and 
with them wandered slowly up the road, like old 
Chryses, by the “loud resounding sea.” 

Soon I came to a clump of alder bushes, the showy 
the like little 


tassels streaming in wind 





pennons. 





the whole. 1 am aware that I'am not using art terms, 
but I find my vocabulary too limited for the occasion. 
One must love these early comers dearly, must be in 
perfect sympathy with them, to describe them. Their 
golden pollen, which is as a benison to the friendly, 
to the indifferent, or the flippant, is as blinding dust. 
—W. W. Bailey. 
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THE GRAPES ARE SOUR.—The world has long agreed 


Some of them were four or five inches in length, and|to accept the moral of Zsop’s Fables, and if it has 


when I gathered them drooped caressingly over my 


hands. There is something tender and almost respon- | 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. —Dorg£, 
sive about them to many persons; | am never sure 
but that they are conscious of my admiration. When 
symmetrically disposed with the pussy-willows the 
effect is very charming and unsurpassed by the later 
flowers with their wealth of form and color. The 
ground tint of the alder tassels is yellow, and this is 
relieved by the deep red scales. To the appreciative, 
the appearance is that of golden hair confined by 
a net. 

There are sometimes as many as four tassels in a 
cluster, of differing lengths, and of perfect grace. The 
shades differ, as the clusters are more or less ex- 





panded, and thus a pleasing variety is given. The 
“pussies” greatly aid in giving unity and beauty to 





ever disputed any, it is certainly not the moral of the 


Foxand the Grapes. That grapes are sour, the world 


over, is the verdict of all who fail to reach them. 
When the politician cannot obtain the place he 
covets, he tries to discourage his rivals, and his ar- 
gument is —the grapes are sour. When the general 
retreats from the enemy whom it is his business to 
engage, it is because the enemy is too contemptible 
for notice. The grapes are sour. When the lover 
ceases to sing serenades under the window of Dona 
Inez, it is because he has discovered —the shrug of 
his shoulder tells the rest—the grapes are sour! 
The two cavaliers in Doré’s illustration have come 
to this conclusion, and the damsels above are evi- 
dently of the same opinion. At any rate they are not 
sweet upon them! 
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LOVE'S LAST SERVICE. 

THIS beautiful picture tells its own story. Death 
has entered the peasant’s home, and the baby, the 
pride and sunshine of the cottage, lies cold and 
silent. Its little playmates gather around their com- 
panion, and hang wreaths of flowers on the humble 
bier, while their hearts are filled with awe and won- 
der ; and the cottage, so poor and comfortless in all 
its appointments, is for the time the abode of glory 











and beauty ; for an angel is there. Saved from the 
toil and drudgery of a life of poverty, the baby has 
been taken to a fairer home, and the flowers hung 
about its head are emblems of its future joy and peace. 

How much pathos and feeling there is in the 
wreaths with which the Germans decorate the burial- 
places of their dear ones! Wandering through the 
country grave-yards of Germany, on almost every 
Cross and monument may be seen a memorial wreath 
of everlasting, placed there by loving hands. 

On the night of All-Saints, the ceremony of decor- 
ating the graves is observed both by rich and poor. 








The street leading to the “ God's-acre”’ is crowded 
with people of all classes carrying wreaths and can- 
dles. Nothing more touchingly picturesque than the 
ceremonies of this evening can be imagined. The 
whole grave-yard is illuminated by the lighted can- 
dles placed upon the graves, and the slabs and crosses 
are hung with wreaths of all descriptions: rich hot- 
house flowers and wreaths of colored everlasting, in 
which some tender inscription is wrought with black 
immortelles among straw-color or white, adorn the 





LOVE'S LAST SERVICE. — ROSENTHAL. 


graves of the rich, while other graves are decked 
with more humble offerings, simple flowers grown in 
the cottage window, or perhaps ivy-leaves, gathered 
from the crumbling walls of some ruin. Round 
among the graves may be seen groups of kneeling 
figures, their faces lighted up by the uncertain glim- 
mer of the candles, engaged in silent prayer. 

In some German villages it is the custom, on the 
day of the funeral to take a wreath from the coffin, 
and hang it on the wall of the village church, around 
a small tablet inscribed with the name and age of the 





dead. In some rustic churches the walls are nearly 








covered with these memorials of the village sorrow, 
the fresh flowers in memory of the child who died 
but yesterday hanging side by side with the few 
withered stalks of the wreath of the grandmother, 
who passed away years before. It would be con- 
sidered the most heartless desecration to remove one 
of these wreaths. So long asa shred remains, they 
are allowed to hang in memory of the dead. 

The following touching little poem translated from 


prompts the memorial service illustrated in the artist's 
work: 


Thy pale cheeks, decked for the silent tomb, 
Soon like roses fair in Heaven will bloom, 
Where, like the angels in the sky, 

Thou wilt unfold thy wings and fly ; 

Ah, why so young must thou leave us here, 
So gentle wert thou, so kind and dear. 


The maiden speaks, with a hush in her breath; 
Holy and solemn the house of death ; 

A flower is plucked from this earth of ours, 
Meekly she's decked for the grave with flowers ; 
Ah, mother-heart, cease to weep and rue, 

For thy flower has blossomed in heaven anew. 
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SHORT AND PITHY LETTERS. 


LETTER-WRITING, like conversation, is one of the 
lost arts. What it was once is known to the readers 
of Madame de Sévigné, Howell, Pope, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; what it was in the latter half of 
the last century is known to the readers of Gray, 
Burns, Cowper, and Horace Walpole ; what it was in 
the first half of this century is known to the readers 
of Southey, Lamb, Byron, Scott, and Miss Mitford. 
What it is now is known to all who are afflicted with 
correspondents. A pleasure once, it has become a 
task that we perform with reluctance, and as rapidly 
as possible. Why should we write, when we can 
send telegraphic messages? and what is there to 
write about, when the newspapers tell us of every- 
thing that happens— often before it happens? The 
Press has suppressed letter-writing. 

I, for one, still retain my respect for the lost art; 
but, I confess, I shrink from the famous collections 
in which it figures so largely. I am content to skim 
over Madame de Sévigné and 
Howell, who, by the way, was a 
favorite with Thackeray: a little 
of Pope goes a great ways with 
me; I enjoy Cowper and Lamb; | 
can read Byron; but I really like 
only the writers of short and pithy 
letters. Let me give you a few 
examples of this sententious sort 
The first is from the 
pen of an English naval captain 
named Walton, who, sailing under 
Admiral Byng, at the beginning of 
the last century, engaged a Span- 


of writing. 


ish squadron, near the coast of 
Sicily, and captured eight ships: 
‘*H. M. S. CANTERBURY, 

‘* Of Syracuse, August 16, 1718. 

“To ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE BynG: Sir, 

we have taken and destroyed all the Span- 

ish ships and vessels which were upon the 

The number as per margin. And I 
‘*G. WALTON.” 


coast. 
am, etc., 

A story is related of Sir Walter 
Scott and the late Miss Catharine 
Sinclair, the novelist, who was de- 
scended, through her mother, from 
Alexander, the first Lord Macdon- 
ald, the branch of the family which 
he represented being called the 
Macdonalds of Sleat. Sir Walter 
insisted that they were of S/a/e, an 
obscure parish in the Isle of Skye. 
“Well, Sir Walter,” she said, “say 
what you please, you will always 
find the slates at the top of the 
house!” The conversation taking 
another turn, she asked, “‘ Did you 
ever hear of my uncle’s reply when 
Glengarry wrote to say that he 
could prove himself the chief of 
the Macdonalds? 

““*My DEAR GLENGARRY: As soon as 
you can prove yourself to be my chief, I 


shall be ready to acknowledge you; in the 
meantime, Iam yours, ‘ MACDONALD.'” 


“That letter,’’ exclaimed Sir Wal- 


ter, “is the most pointed that 1 ever heard or read 
The Countess of Dorset wrote a short, sharp 
note to the secretary of Charles II. in answer to a 
communication in which he pressed upon her notice 


of.” 


a candidate for Appleby: 


‘*I have been bullied by a usurper, I have been neglected by a 
Your man shan't 


Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject. 


stand. ‘* ANNE, DORSET, PEMBROKE, AND MONTGOMERY.” 


The name 
epistles : 


‘*My DEAR Dorset: I have just been married, and am the 


happiest dog alive. 
(Signed) ‘* BERKELEY." 
‘*My DEAR BERKELEY: Every dog has his day! 


(Signed) ‘* DORSET.” 


Equally brief were the notes exchanged between a 


married pair: 


‘“My DEAR WIFE: I am going to North America. 
tionate husband.” 


‘*My DEAR HUSRAND: 
affectionate wife." 


I wish you a happy voyage. 


Few requests for money from impecunious nephews, 
and replies from dilatory uncles, are as laconic as 


these: 





of Dorset recalls this brace of brief 


Your affec- 


Your 
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‘*My DEAR UNCLE: Ready for the needful. Your affectionate 


nephew.” 
‘My DEAR NEPHEW: The needful is not ready. Your affec- 
tionate uncle.” 
James Sibbald, the editor of “ Chronicles of Scottish 
Poetry,” an eccentric humorist, resided, on one occa- 
sion, three or four years in London without letting 
his Scotch friends know where he lived, or what he 
was doing. His brother at last found the means of 
getting a letter conveyed to him, to which he re- 
ceived this reply: 
‘“My DEAR BROTHER: 
Yours, 


I live in So-ho, and my business is 


so-so. ‘‘ JAMES SIBBALD.” 


The correspondence between the dramatist Foote 
and his mother is in place here : 


‘DEAR SAM: I am in prison for debt; come and assist your 


loving mother, ‘*E, Foote." 


‘*DEAR MOTHER: So am I, which prevents his duty being 
paid to his loving mother by her affectionate son, 
“*SaM FOOTE.” 


iN 


A METAPHYSICAL DISQUISITION. 


Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass. 
wife. 
hand. 


course, was granted. 


Conn., and was as follows: 





} ‘* NORTHAMPTON, 37d Nov., 1693. 
|} ‘REV. STEPHEN MIX: Yes 
‘““ MARY STODDARD.” 


way —he was unable to dance with her. 





the two words, “W27/ you?” 








The next brevity belongs to America, and is moth- 
ered, let me say, by a daughter of the Rev. Solomon 
To the Stoddard 
family there came, one autumn day, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, the Rev. Stephen Mix in search of a 
There were six Misses Stoddard, the eldest 
of whom, named Mary, found favor in the eyes of the 
amorous bachelor, who offered her his heart and 
She asked time for consideration, which, of 
Her conclusion, when it was 
arrived at, was sent to her admirer at Weathersfield, 


Lovers, I am told, are rather voluminous corres- 
pondents. That they can write briefly, when there is 
occasion, is shown by the notes exchanged between 
an English gentleman and the lady of his choice. 
They were together in a ball-room, and for some 
reason or other, probably because a rival was in the 
He would 
know his fate, however, then and there, so he con- 
trived to slip into her hand a bit of paper containing 
A few minutes after- 


ward, he received from her, in the same manner, 
another bit of paper, containing the two words, 
“Won't I?” 

The Duke of Wellington was a laconic writer, when 
the occasion demanded one. He was applied to by 
a captain in a regiment of heavy dragoons, which had 
been ordered to the Cape, for permission to nego- 
tiate a transfer to another corps. His answer, which 
he wrote on the corner of the letter, was, “Sail or 
sell.””. When Sir Charles Napier captured Scinde, his 
despatch to the Government consisted, according to 
Punch, of the single Latin word “ Peccavi’’ (1 have 
sinned). The sharp sayings of Talleyrand are known 
the world over; but that he was as sharp with the 
pen as the tongue is not so well known. His reply 
to a lady, who wrote him a touching letter, an- 
nouncing the death of her husband, was simply — 
“Hélas! Madame.” Not long afterward he received 
another letter from the same lady, informing him 
that she had married another husband, an officer in 
the army, for whose promotion she pleaded. His 
reply to this was as brief as to the 
other. It was “Ho, ho! Madame.” 

Enough of short letters, and now 
for a pithy one, which was written 
to Admiral Russell, of the British 
Navy, by the sailors of H. M.S, 
Majestic, who rowed Louis XVIII. 
ashore at Yarmouth, when the 
Peace of Tilsit obliged him to take 
refuge in England, and for whom 
he left fifteen pounds that they 
might drink his health: 

‘* MAJESTIC, 6¢h day of November, 1807. 

‘* Please your Honour,—We holded a talk 
about that there 415 that was sent us, and 
hope no offence, your honour. We dont 
like to take it, because, as how, we knows 
fast enuff, that it was the true King of 
France that went with your honour in 
the boat, and that he and our own noble 
King, God bless ‘em both, and give every 
one his right, is good friends now; and be- 
sides that, your honour gived an order, long 
ago, not to take any money from nobody, 
and we never did take none; and Mr. 
Leneve, that steered your honour and that 
there King, says he wont have no hand in 
it, and so does Andrew Young, the proper 
coxen; and we hopes no offence. So we 
all, one and all, begs not to take it at all. 
So no more at present, from your honour’s 
dutiful servants, 

(Signed) ‘‘ Andrew Young, Coven ; James 

Mann, Lewis Bryan, James Lord,” 
(and twelve others). 


It takes a sailor to stick to any- 
thing that he has set his mind 
upon, as witness this amusingly 
pithy letter by an English tar: 


‘“WARREN HASTINGS, EAST INDIAMAN, 
‘* OF Gravesend, 24th March. 

‘*DEAR Bro’ ToM: This cums hopeing 
to find you in good helth as it leaves me 
safe ankord here yesterday at 4 P. M. arter 
a plesent vyage tolerable short and few 
squalls. Dear Tom, hopes to find poor old 
father stout, am quite out of pigtail. Sights 
of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortinly not 
fit for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, captain's 
boy will bring you this and put pigtail in his 
pocket when bort. Best in London at the 
blackboy 7 diles, where go, ax for best pigtail, pound a pigtail will 
do. And am short of shirts. Dear Tom, as for shirts only took 2, 
whereof 1 is quite wore out and t’other most, but don't forget the 
pigtail, as I arnt had nere a quid to chor never sins Thursday. 
Dear Tom, as for the shirts your size will do only longer. I liks 
um long, got one at present, best at Tower hill and cheap, but be 
partickler to go to 7 diles for the pigtail at the blackboy and dear 
Tom ax for a pound of best pigtail and let it be good. Captain's 
boy will put the pigtail in his pocket, he likes pigtail so tie it up. 
Dear Tom shall be up about Monday or thereabouts. Not so 
partickler for the shirts as the present can be washed, but dont 
forget the pigtail without fail, so am your lovein brother, JACK. 

‘*P. S.— Dont forget the pigtail.” 

If I could ever hope to write such letters as that, 
and the briefer ones that I have quoted, I think I 
should devote my days and nights to the composition 
of the perfect Letter Writer. — Henry Richards. 

> $$$ $$$. 

A METAPHYSICAL DISQUISITION. — Hood once 
wrote about a duck in a tub of, cold water. It was 
when the name of Priessnitz was in everybody’s 
mouth, and he says that when the duck opened its 
mouth he expected to hear “ Priessnitz,” but only 
heard “ Quack!” His illusion was dispelled, as ours 
will be when the chicken who is studying the origin 
of species in its shell opens its mouth; for it will not 
say “ Darwin!” but “ Cheap’ Cheap!” 
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MUSIC. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


IN 1867, an institution called the Fisk University was established 
at Nashville, Tennessee. It was intended as a training school for 
colored teachers, the promoters of the enterprise wisely judging 
that the freed people could be most easily reached through the 
ministry of their own race. The institution prospered so fast that 
larger and more commodious buildings were soon needed for it; 
and in October, 1871, a little party of the pupils, accompanied by 
one of their teachers, set out on a tour through the Northern 


and Aaron too,"’ who led the Lord's people into a land of freedom, 
and of Daniel, who was.delivered out of the den of lions. A vision 
of liberation ever brightened before them. 


‘* Gwine to ride up in the chariot, 
Sooner in the morning. 
Ride up in the chariot, 
Sooner in the morning. 
Ride up in the chariot, 
Sooner in the morning, 
And I hope I'll join the band. 
O Lord have mercy on me, 
O Lord have mercy on me, 
O Lord have mercy on me, 
And I hope I'll join the band. 





States, to raise money for this purpose, by giving concerts of the 
characteristic slave songs of the South. They sang in many of the 
large cities, and returned to Nashville in the spring with a purse of 
about $20,000. Encouraged by this success, they began a second 
tour in the autumn of 1872, and, in the course of their journey, they 
came a few weeks ago to Steinway Hall, New York, where an 
immense audience of the most cultivated class of citizens assembled 
to hear them. There are eleven young people in the company, 
all, with one or two exceptions, born in bondage. 

The personal history of these colored singers would be enough 
to make their concerts deeply interesting, even if their music were 
not very good. But, indeed, their music itself is admirable. They 
have, of course, no great cultivation. They have art; but it is the 
product of a rich natural gift, polished by natural taste and discrim- 
ination. They have a quick ear for harmony, catching readily the 
proper chords in part-singing, and rarely giving a false intonation 
A musical voice seems to be a characteristic endowment of their 
race; and they possess, also, that indefinable musical refinement 
which, to a certain extent, supplies the lack of scientific instruction 
and systematic exercise of the vocal organs. But the great charm 
of their singing is its sincerity. ‘They are mqved to the bottom of 
the soul with their own melodies. The enthusiasm, grotesque 
sometimes, but always genuine, which inspires the rude poetry, and 
the pathos, the sorrow, the joy, the exultation which by turns color 
the music, all find a response in the heart of the singer. To these 
impressionable minstrels song is not an exhibition of art, but 
the expression of feeling. In all the world we believe there is 
no other singing so thoroughly emotional. The Jubilee Singers 
give us very few of the manufactured melodies of their burnt-cork 
imitators. They rather despise the sentimental ditties of Stephen 
Forster and his fellow composers. Now and then, to be sure, they 
sing a genteel parlor ballad, or a popular tune like ‘‘ The Old 
Folks at Home;"’ but their taste runs more to the real slave songs, 
which used to ring through the camp meeting, or while away the 
evening hours on the plantation, or fill the forest and the cabin 
fireside with soft pathetic melodies. These are the hymns, the 
laments, the prophecies, which they brought with them out of 
bondage. The origin of these extraordinary productions has long 
been an interesting problem. They are clearly not the product 
of civilization, and yet an instinct seems to have taught their 
makers to follow strict musical laws. Wild and irregular as many 
of them seem on a first hearing, it will be found that the wildest 
are capable of reduction to scientific form, and the strangest 
phrases can be correctly expressed in musical notation. Gross 
violations of the laws of musical grammar are extremely rare in 
them; an unscientific ear, in fact, detects none at all; and yet they 
are by no means as simple and easy as they are popularly sup- 
posed to be. They abound in difficult intervals and eccentric 
turns, and even the /empo presents peculiarities that an uneducated 
singer might often find puzzling. Possibly the existence of such 
music among the slaves can be accounted for in part by two char- 
acteristics of the negro race; one is their aptness at imitation; the 
other that natural sense of rhythm which shows itself so plainly 
in their fondness for the dance. We do not discover in their 
songs many traces of the more scholarly music of the dominant 
race; but we cannot doubt that the quick ear of the servant caught 
snatches of melody from his master's parlor, and in the solitude 
of the cane-brake, or at his work in the field, wove them into con- 


nected phrases, regulated by his instinctive love of form and his 
If in doing this he followed 


nice sense of time and proportion. 
laws of composition of whose existence he had never heard, it 


only proves that those laws are founded upon a correct theory of 


what the ear requires. 


The words offer less difficulty than the music. All the pieces— 
that is, all the genuine slave songs— given at Steinway Hall, were 
hymns —fragments of scriptural phrase, of pious exhortation, of 
prayer and praise, and spiritual comfort, gathered from the pulpit 
and the prayer meeting, and strung together with a sort of rhythmic 
regularity controlled by the same instinct of form and proportion 
With some homeliness of lan- 
guage that is often laughable, they unite a rude poetic force of 
Take 
the most ludicrous verses of that 
popular hymn (there are twenty-five of them in a collection now on 
our table, and they are capable of indefinite extension) have a ring 


of which we have already spoken. 


which we must be sensible even when we are most amused. 
the famous ‘‘ Go down, Moses;”’ 


of real dramatic power : 


‘‘ When Israel was in Egypt's land ; 
Let my people g0 
Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses, 
Way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
Let my people go. 


‘*O bretheren, bretheren, you'd better be engaged; 
Let-my people go; 
For the devil he's out on a big rampage ; 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses,” etc. 


The narrative part of this comprehensive Bible story, which 
covers some of the principal events of the Old Testament and the 
modern Christian church, is sung in unison, to a rather monot- 


onous but impressive strain, and the refrain, ‘‘ Go down, Moses,’ 


is given in harmony with a delicious gusto. We see in this hymn 
the fondness for prophecy which was so remarkable among the 
slaves long before the near prospect of emancipation dawned upon 
them. They drew a parallel between their own servitude and the 
bondage of the chosen people of God. They relished nothing so 
keenly asa reference to the discomfiture of ‘‘ Ole Pharaoh,” and 
next to Jesus they loved especially to sing of ‘‘Good Ole Moses 


‘* Gwine to meet my brother there, 
Sooner in the morning, etc. 
O Lord have mercy, etc. 


‘*Gwine to chatter with the angels, 
Sooner in the morning, etc. 
O Lord have mercy,” ete. 


The first piece which they sang, on the night of their first con- 
cert in New York, was an excellent specimen of their best work 
To insure a more perfect unison in delivery, they are in the habi 
of bunching themselves together on the stage—standing ‘‘ in closc 
order,"’ as they term it—and this helps them to preserve the beau- 
tiful Pianissimo effect which is so much admired in their singing. 
It was with the most delicious softness then that they began the 
hymn, 


‘* Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus! 
Steal away, steal away home, 
I hain't got long to stay here." 


This was in harmony; then they burst out in unison, /o77issémo 


- **My Lord calls me, 
He calls me by the thunder, 
The trumpet sounds it in my soul,” 


and the voices die away in the last line, 
‘‘T hain't got long to stay here,”’ 


followed by the refrain, ‘‘ Steal away," etc. It was a fine piece o» 
dramatic delivery, which would have done credit to the best of our 
singing clubs. 


MADRIGALS. 
What a curious contrast to the Jubilee Singers was offered by 
another club which sang at Steinway Hall the night before the 
second concert of these poor colored folks! The New York Vocai 
Society is composed of about seventy cultivated ladies and gentle- 
men, nearly all amateurs, and their entertainments are festivals of 
fashion and full-dress. The music to which they devote themselves 
is the last expression of artificial refinement. The madrigals of 
Ford and Wilbye are the exact counterpart in music of the ex- 
quisite little poems of Shakspeare; and Marlowe, and Suckling, to 
which they have been wedded —the most polished of dainty con- 
ceits, the most elaborate imitations of simplicity. Time was, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when no English gentlewoman, no 
gallant about the court, was supposed to be equipped for good 
society who could not take a part in these charming little songs, 
upon which the best poets lavished their fancy and the best musi- 
cians spent their ingenuity. What delightful little impostures they 
were—dukes’ daughters masquerading in pastoral character, and 
London vouds going about with hooked staves and wide-brimmed 
hats! Nature, to these gentlemen and ladies, was an elegant little 
Watteau landscape (only Watteau was not born in those days), 
filled with soft verdure, and bright skies, and shepherdesses in 
short petticoats, and gentle swains of unexceptionable manners. 
Yet there was a beauty in the poems and the music, which outlives 
the foolish fashionable taste to which they owe their origin. Every 
lover of poetry prizes the pretty little madrigals, dainty as gems, 
and places the neatly ornamented collection of such verses among 
the choice books of his library. If the art of singing them has 
fallen into comparative disuse, that is partly because they need so 
much patient practice, for with all their pastoral affectations they 
are rather difficult. About three years ago, aclub, from which the 
Vocal Society is a descendant,. first gave us a few specimens of 
these songs, so popular with our ancestors, and the whole city 
broke out in exclamations of surprise and delight. The old taste 
since then has revived. Clubs of madrigal singers have multi- 
plied; and now, at frequent intervals, Lubin, at Steinway Hall, 
pipes upon his oaten reed, and Sacharissa laves her feet in the 
rippling brook, and Phillis flees the amorous Alexis. Damon, in 
silk breeches, bemoans his sufferings to the fleecy flock. The for- 
saken nymph, in ribbons and French powder, languishes under 
the willow; and Corydon and Amaryllis, hand in hand, trip mer- 
rily over the meadow to the genteelest of music. The Vocal So- 
ciety, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, sing these little 
pieces with remarkable grace and delicacy, and with a precise cor- 
rectness worthy of all praise. Their labors have aroused a public 
appreciation of what 1s most refined in music, and they have thus 
exerted a good influence upon Art far beyond the limits of their 
own little company. 


THEODORE ‘THOMAS AND RUBINSTEIN. 


Just before the Rubinstein Company left New York, several 
remarkable concerts were given by Rubinstein and Wieniawski in 
connection with the Theodore Thomas orchestra. Three or four 
took place at Steinway Hall and two at the Academy of Music. 
Although severe storms interfered somewhat with the attendance, 
we must rate these among the most brilliant entertainments of the 
season. At the first of the series Rubinstein played his G major 
concerto in his most glorious style. Like every great genius, he is 
a man of fitful moods; on this occasion, inspired, perhaps, in some 
measure, by the admirable accompaniments of the orchestra, he 
seemed fairly to surpass himself. He played also Schumann's beau- 
tiful group of /antaisies known as ‘‘ Kreisleriana,’’ and in one of the 
later concerts—the last at the Academy (when he was again ina 
superb temper)— he gave the whole series of Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques."" When he returns in April, he will probably make 
his appearance as a conductor of some of his own orchestral com- 


ART. 


THE CESNOLA COLLECTION. 


IT is to be regretted that the early discoverers of America were 
actuated by no higher motives than love of conquest and gold. 
Had the Spaniards preserved the records, such as they were, of the 
different peoples whom they found occupying the lands they con- 
quered, they would, without doubt, have shed light upon many 
pages of history that are now obscure. Had our English ancestors 
done the same with regard to the memorials of the Indian tribes on 
the Atlantic seaboard—and had our American ancestors followed 
the example in their adventurous explorations westward, the archze- 
ology of America would have been as abundant to-day as that of 
any other Continent. But, like the Spaniards, they were a prac- 
tical race ; and while the former demolished idols, destroyed manu- 
scripts, and held grand aufos-da-fé in honor of the Church, the 
latter possessed themselves, at whatever cost, of the vast and fertile 
wilderness. The necessity of protecting their wives and children 
against the attacks of the hostile savages they had dispossessed 
left them but little time in which to secure and preserve stone arrow- 
heads, fragments of pottery, and other relics of antiquity which 
their ploughshares were constantly bringing to light. What they 
might have collected for their descendants, had circumstances 
favored them, and a taste for archzeology grown up among them, 
can only be conjectured; as it is, we are far behind the rest of the 
world in the number of our archzeological collections. It may not 
be too late even now to add to the few we possess, and we sincerely 
hope it is not. The spirit of discovery is more active to-day than 
at any recent period, and the results which have rewarded its per- 
sistence are the most important that have been achieved for cen- 
turies. A German savant ¢hinks he has discovered the site of Troy, 
though the geographers do not agree with him: we now that 
General di Cesnola has discovered the site of Idalium, in Cyprus, 
and by his excavations there, and elsewhere in the neighborhood, 
has obtained a collection of antiquities beside which the great 
European collections ‘‘ pale their ineffectual fires." 

Antiquarians have long been of opinion that Cyprus afforded a 
rich field for exploration, and, in view of its eventful history, they 
were certainly justified in thinking so. No spot in the ancient 
world was ever peopled by a greater variety of races than this little 
island in the Levant. Its earliest dwellers are supposed to have 
been Phoenicians; but as far back as the days of Solomon it ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Syrians. These were succeeded 
by the Greeks, who in turn were succeeded by the Egyptians under 
Amasis, and who made it a sort of store-house for the jewels and 
plate belonging to the Egyptian crown. The Egyptians were dis- 
possessed by the Persians under Cambyses, to whom Cyprus re- 
mained subject until the overthrow of the Persian power at Salamis. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, for whom the island de- 
clared, it reverted again to the Egyptians, but was finally made a 
province of the Roman empire. In the seventh century it fell into 
the hands of the Saracens; and in the ninth century it was one of 
the jewels in the crown of ‘‘ good Haroun al Raschid."’ Two cen- 
turies later it was conquered by Richard I., of England, who gave 
it to the Templars, who ruled over it in the person of Guy of Lusig- 
nan, titular King of Jerusalem. ‘Toward the close of the fifteenth 
century it was an appanage of the Venetian Republic; but a cen- 
tury later it was overrun by the Turks, in whose possession it now 
is. This brief enumeration of the salient points in the history of 
Cyprus may suggest the changes by which it was marked — violent 
and sudden changes in manners, religion, language, and the arts— 
and the destruction which inevitably followed them. The battle- 
ground of so many different civilizations, Cyprus became at last 
their tomb, and it was only by opening this tomb that these extinct 
civilizations could be brought to light. 

So at least thought General di Cesnola, a young Italian gentle- 
man, who distinguished himself in our late war, and who, becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States, was appointed, in 1866, 
American Consul at Larnaca, the ancient Citium. ‘That the island 
was rich in antiquities he knew; the question was where to find 
them. An important bas-relief had been found at Larnaca over 
twenty years before, in what was probably the palace of the King 
of Citium ; but subsequent excavations there had discovered nothing 
of value; so he resolved to shift his ground. He obtained a firman 
from the Sultan, and opened the ancient tombs in the vicinity. He 
also proceeded to Dali, the ancient Idalium, to Golgos, and to 
Ktina, the ancient Neo Paphos. In the ruins of these cities he dis- 
covered the remains of many great temples dedicated of old to the 
presiding deity of Cyprus—to Venus, the Cyprian goddess —two 
of which were among the four most celebrated by the poets of an- 
tiquity: from Paphos alone the smoke and sacrifice of three hun- 
dred altars arose to the Paphian goddess. He found here, as well as 
in the tombs that he opened, some 8,000 in all—the untold wealth of 
ancient Cyprus. It was in the shape of everything that illustrates 
the history and civilization of extinct races. He found hundreds of 
statuettes of the crowned Venus, and statues of gods, demi-gods, 
heroes, and kings. The most curious, perhaps, are those which 
he found at Dali, which embrace specimens of early Phoenician 
art. They are statues on a colossal scale, some of which remind 
us —at least the heads do —of the statues of the ancient Assyrians, 
while others suggest the serener style of portraiture of the ancient 
Egyptians. He found a great variety of vases in terra cotta, the 
work of Phoenician and Greek potters, and thousands of specimens 
of glass ware. The wonderful wealth of General di Cesnola’s dis- 
coveries (of which we despair of giving an idea by mentioning the 
variety of objects represented therein) may be inferred when we 
state that the collection made by him contains nearly 1,000 statues, 
statuettes, and fragments of sculpture in marble, bronze, alabaster, 
and other materials: 5,000 vases, 600 or 700 ornaments of gold, 
1,800 antique lamps, and more than 2,000 pieces of glass— the 
whole consisting of about 20,000 specimens of Phoenician, Greek, 
and Egyptian Art. 

The Cesnola Collection attracted great attention in Europe, and 
but for the fatal day of Sedan it would now be in the Louvre. It 
was offered to the British Museum, but declined by the author- 
ities of that institution on the plea that they already possessed a 
number of similar antiquities. It is now the property of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of this city — greatly to the disgust of 
our English cousins, who are wondering why they ever let it cross 








positions, 


the Atlantic. 
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LITERATURE. 





THE character of a people is not always to be determined by 
their poetic literature, least of all by the minor portions of it. There 
is no reason, for example, to think that the Greeks were a nation 
of hard drinkers, because some of their poets, and, perhaps, the 
most popular of all—Anacreon, were never weary of singing the 
pleasures of the wine cup. They delighted in his songs, because 
they were a light-hearted race, and because the songs were joyous 
and beautiful. It was their beauty —their art which captivated 
them. ‘If we were to judge the Orientals of to-day by their admira- 
tion of Hafiz, we should say that they were inordinately addicted to 
wine; but we should say what was not true. They admire Hafiz, 
Jami, and the rest, not because they chant the praises of the grape, 
but because they touch the chord of mysticism which runs through 
the religion and life of the Orient. We are not wine-bibbers, they 
would say, but followers of Sufi, and what to you are wine-songs, 
to us are philosophic meditations. 

A volume of Anacreontics might easily be collected from the 
English poets, and a delightful volume it would be. It would 
sparkle with wit and grace, and, the mere convivial songs omitted, 
as they should be, it ought not to offend the ‘‘unco guid.” Old 
John Lily would be in it, with his rollicking ‘‘Io, Bacche,”’ from 
‘* Mother Bombie ;*’ Ben Jonson, with his inimitable transmutation 
of the love-letters of Philostratus, ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes;"’ Fletcher, with his Bacchanalian lyric, ‘‘ Drink to day, and 
drown all sorrow," from ‘‘ The Bloody Brother; *’ and Ford, with 
his ‘‘Cast away care,” from ‘‘ The Sun's Darling,’’ Cowley 
would be in, with his famous Anacreontic, ‘‘ The thirsty earth soaks 
up the rain; Alexander Brome, with a score of loyalist drinking 
songs; and Rochester, with his ‘‘ Vulcan, contrive me such a 
cup:" 

‘* Make it so large, 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts, on the delicious lake, 
Like ships at sea, may swim.” 


that, filled with sack 


The later poets would be pleasantly represented, none more so 
than Barry Cornwall, and John Kenyon, to whom we owe ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Rosé,"’ the sweetest Anacreontic of the century. Leigh Hunt 
would have to come in, with his delicious translation of Redi's 
‘* Bacchus in Tuscany,” and his happy reproduction of old Walter 
de Mapes: 

‘I devise to end my days—in a tavern drinking, 

May some Christian hold for me — the _— when I am shrinking ; 


That the Cherubim may cry — when they see me sinking, 
God be merciful to a soul — of this gentleman's way of thinking. 


‘‘ A glass of wine amazingly — enlighteneth one's internals ; 
‘Tis wings bedewed with nectar — that fly up to supernals ; 
Bottles cracked in taverns — have much the sweeter kernels, 
Than the sups allowed us— in the college journals."’ 


The American poets would come in, also, but only to a limited 
extent; which would not prove, as we have indicated, that the 
American people do not drink (we all know better than that), but 
that their poets are not given to the writing of Anacreontics. If 
our memory is not at fault, we should find Mr. Longfellow lauding 
Catawba, and Mr. Bayard Taylor Sicilian wine; and we should 
have Dr. T. W. Parsons introducing us to a new saint —at least in 
our Calendar— St. Peray : 
‘* When to any Saint I pray, 
It shall be to St. Peray.” 

We should also have the gentleman who writes under the xom de 
plume of Carl Benson, who has lately printed a volume entitled 
‘‘ Anacreontics."" We have known him hitherto as a journalist 
and a magazinist; we must henceforth know him as a poet, and 
crowded as our poetic Walhalla is, its occupants must make room 
for him. As his volume is not published, but privately printed, we 
propose to give the readers of THE ALDINE a taste of its quality. 

Here is what he calls ‘‘ A Specimen of the Puff Poetical '’ —in 
praise of a particular brand of Champagne. 
we omit the name of the party puffed : 


For obvious reasons 


FORESTIER. 
(1851.) 


I have a friend, one — -—- ——, 
Who selleth the best of all Champagne. 
Champagne wine is good, I wot, 
Whether the weather be cold or hot; 
When Boreas blows, 
And you're almost froze, 
From the tip of your nose 
To the tips of your toes, 
Then how your heart glows 
As the beverage flows 
That makes you see everything cou/eur de rose: 
Or in the dog-days, 
When the sun's fierce rays 
Set all in a blaze, 
And your blood seems to boil, 
And your butter turns oil, 
And the freshest of chops and steaks will spoil, 
And your face grows brown, 
And your collars drop down, 
And there isn't a soul that you know left in town, 
Save in Wall Street, where Brokers, by way of preparing 
For the still hotter temperature whither they're faring, 
Keep shaving and cornering, bulling and bearing, 
If the Editor shrinks 
rom this stanza, and thinks 
Such an insinuation might possibly stop all his 
Circulation in this our commercial metropolis, 
Why then he may just 
Leave it out and be — blessed, 
Or fill up with asterisks, as he likes best,) 
And your poor tired muse 
Beseechingly wooes 
The balmiest breezes of eve to come at her — 
In short, under every stage of thermometer 
All times and all seasons are good for Champagne, 
Especially that of — — ——. 


Some years ago there was going on 

A great deal of talk about Brimont, 
And after that again years a few 
There was still more talk about Cordon Bleu, 

And ‘tis now the fashion to talk about Mumm 
(The very name says, in its praises be dumb), 
And some about Heidseck will prate for a week (it 
Might hide very long before I would seek it), 
And your grave Bostonian, so stately of pace, 
With second-hand English writ in his face, 








Of whom you may say, without any libel, he 
Claims to be master of omne scibile, 

And in everything to be men’s guider, 

Will talk to you half an hour about Schreider ; 
At one time Bacchanals all confest 

That Brigham's Sillery was the best ; 

It used to gladden me when I spied 

Its grape-leaf gilt on a bottle’s side, 

But pallida mors, who lets none escape 
Without leave stalked away with our grape ; 
And a very good fellow well known to me 
Hangs out a wine that they call N. B. 

If any one’s cross or troubled with spleen, he 
Will find it a capital Nota dene ; 

But I’m sure there never was any Champagne 
Like the Forestier brand of — — ——. 





And I remember it happened to me 

When I was a Cantab at Trinity, 

A friend who lived in the land of the Gaul 

Sent me some wine that was rather tall. 

The name I was stupid enough to forget, 

But the smack of the juice I remember yet. 

"Twas a creamy wine of roseate hue, 

Like rubies dissolved in ambrosial dew, 

And we brought in good fellows not a few, 

To carry a rich Symposium through ; 

Oh, ‘twas a goodly sight to see 

The mirth of that reveling company ! 

The Celts that meet about the Park, so notedly irascible, 

So prominent in everything that makes a man jack-ass-able, 

Could not have made more noise than we, and scarce have 
been more riotous: 

We got a going such a pace no mortal man could quiet us; 

For one rose up and speechified, and one sat down and sang, 

Another laughed the while he quaffed, until the old roof rang, 

And one was quoting Addison, and one was quoting Rabelais, 

And one declaring Locksley Hall was by no means a shabby 


lay, 

And one far gone, with something ‘twixt a hiccup and a 
cough in his 

Throat, lay along ejaculating scraps of Aristophanes. 

Now this was remarkable tall Champagne, 

But nothing to that of — — ——. 


And if you would know 

Where you must go, 

To get the wine 

That is so divine, 

Whenever you feel like a fit of the blues 
Take up your hat and put your shoes 

(Or boots, as the case may be) on your feet 
And go down to — Beaver Street, 

And there is the office of — — : 
And there you will find the best Champagne. 





Here is something in a different vein, which reminds us a little of 
Praed : 


RAUZAN MARGAUX. 


TO GEORGE W. CURTIS. 


( Easter Sunday, 1872.) 


O sage sentiment and sober ! 
O grave Malatromba of ours ! 
Come, cease to look stiff as a crowbar ! 
Come, strew your life’s pathway with flowers ! 
But waste no bad claret your cash on; - 
For here is a brand you don’t know ; 
‘Tis only just coming in fashion, 
They call it the Rauzan Margaux / 


So drop all your carpers and sharpers, 
And let Civil Service go hang; 
Leave ‘‘ Justice "’ to lie for the Harpers ; 





Leave Forney the bolters to bang. 
A truce to satirical pennings 
At Fenton and Greeley & Co., : 
Leave Schurz to be buttoned by Jennings ; 
You tackle this Rauzan Margaux / 


Rich velvet is lovely when sinking 
Down a fair woman's back in a mass; 
But velvet is better for drinking, 
When you conjure it into a glass. 
Once show it the road to your palate, 
It glides with perennial flow, 
And a touch that is sure to inthrall it— 
This soft-stepping Rauzan Margaux. 





And the blood of the grape as it lingers 
Through ruddy and readiest lips, 
| Shall strike, like a song of sweet singers, 
To the soul of the sitter who sips, 
Till we rival the topers of story, 
Till we spurn all the dull and the slow, 
And our thoughts stalk abroad in their glory, 
Inspired by the Rauzan Margaux. 


For the soul of the Frenchman is in it 
This wine is a true child of Gaul: 
It lifts up your heart like a linnet, 
To talk with the best of them all. 
They say that the brook is but shallow — 
The stream is pellucid we know, 
And rich recollections shall hallow 
The stream of the Rausan Margaux. 


With every fresh glass they come clearer, 
’ . The scintillant sayings that shine, 
The chaff that provokes not the hearer, 
The wit that comes out with the wine, 
The repartees’ dexterous dashes, 
The sparkles of spirit that glow 
(No truculent satire that lashes), 
These rise from the Rauzan Margaux. 


But, alas! for our joys evanescent, 
Our perishing home of a day ! 

Too soon flies the pleasantest present, 
The fairest of flowerets decay ; 

And fate, with sardonical banter, 
Makes jest at the glass that is low, — 

We have finished our second decanter, 
And drunk all the Rauzan Margaux. 


Different again is this: 


STEIN WINE. 

Why should this wine, so full and fine, be called a wine of stone ? 

Can any sage explain me this? Has any mortal known? 

Is it because the luscious draught a stony heart should move, 

And make the miser penecet and the misanthrope love ? 

Or is it that it gives the force and overpowering might 

Which makes the Deutscher, like a rock, stand through the thick- 
est fight ? 

Or call we it a precious stone, a very gem of drink, 

A jewel brought in dusky case when glasses gaily clink ? 











Come, work it out by algebra, you all-accomplished man. 

Or rhyme it out in goodly verse, if rhyme it out you can. 

Or play it in a symphony of solemn, swelling sound, 

Or in the dozen tongues you speak the mystery expound, 

We will not a arrel with the name, whatever first it meant, 

But only think, as the wine we drink, ‘tis worthy him who sent. 
Encomium more exquisite could hardly be devised, 

Though one should take a week to tell how much the gift is prized. 
And if my verse seem all too bad your good wine to repay. 

I did the same to Longfellow. What is there more to say ? 


The next, which is from the German, might have been written in 


the wine cellar of Hasenclaver : 


THE PERTINACIOUS TOPER. 
In coolest cellar here I rest, 

Near a full cask of liquor, 

Right glad at heart, since of the best 
I for myself can pick here. 

The butler puts the spigot in, 
Obedient to my winking, 

Gives me the cup; I hold it up, 

I'm drinking, drinking, drinking! 


A demon plagues me, thirst to wit, 
And so, to scare the fellow, 

I take my glass and into it 

Let flow the Rhine wine mellow. 

The whole earth smiles upon me then, 
With ruddy, rosy blinking ; 

I couldn't hurt the worst of men, 
While drinking, drinking, drinking! 


But ah, my thirst grows fiercer still 
With every flask I ope here, 
Which is th’ inevitable ill 

Of every genuine toper. 

Yet this my comfort, when at last 
From chair to floor I'm sinking, 

I always kept my purpose fast 

Of drinking, drinking, drinking! 


Mr. Benson takes some license with the good people who believe 


in the Liquor License Law: 





THE SONG OF THE SORROWFUL. 


‘* A majority of the cities and towns of Massachusetts voted yes- 


terday to license the sale of cider and beer.'"—Morning Papers. 


I met a gaunt Aquarian, 
His nose was long and blue; 

He looked so bad, that watery cad, 
"Twas painful him to view ; 

Adown his face there rolled apace 
A salt and bitter tear ; 

‘*Alas!"’ he cried (and sore he sighed), 
‘“They've licensed cider and beer! 


‘‘We thought we'd drawn our leading-strings 
Around the State so tight, 

Cold water on its healing wings 
Would put all foes to flight. 

No -_ of aught that’s good to drink 
Should in the land appear, 

But now—it makes my spirits sink — 
They've licensed cider and beer! 


‘* The deed is done —I plainly see 
That we shall backward go, 
And follow men like Agassiz 
And men like Longfellow ; 
And after Fiske our heads will frisk 
‘ Till dayligh: doth appear.’ 
Some fiend has brought our work to naught 
And licensed cider and beer! 


‘‘ The goodly time was coming fast 
When nak should be a sin; 

When we could shut Hans Breitmann up, 
And cage Gambrinus in; 

When wine should be a felony, 
And meet a doom severe ; 

They've stultified our hope and pride : 
They've licensed cider and beer ! 


‘*If children ill of typhoid lie, 
Let ‘ willing angels’ take ‘em ; 
*Twere better far that all should die, 
Than brandy sound should make ‘em. 
Let nursing mothers faint and droop 
For want of spiritual cheer— 
But ah, I dream; they've spoiled our scheme — 
They've licensed cider and beer! 


‘* What will befal our wicked State, 
That hath backslided thus? 

What awful doom will cruel fate 
Inflict upon poor us? 

Say shall we see great General B. 
Sun Governor next year ? 

Or greater curse, if any’s worse ? 

: they've licensed cider and beer!" 


His voice grew faint, he slunk away, 
His nose seemed lengthening out; 

His coat-tails flapped in disarray, 
Like shirt of Dicky Dout ; 

But on the wind he cast behind 
His plaint in accents drear, 

‘Woe to the Hub! O Beelzebub! 
They've licensed cider and beer!"’ 


This, we suppose, is not exactly the sort of verse that pleases the 
readers of Tupperian poetry, butit is good verse, nevertheless, and 
it has its place in Literature. We cannot all be serious minded, 
and, if we could, it would not be wise in us to be so at all times. 
There is a time for everything, and the time for enjoyment is the 
Present; for, as Mickle puts it, 

‘* The present moment is our own, 
The next we never saw.” 
Luther sums up the light side of our argument in his famous 
couplet, 
‘* Who loves not woman, wine, and song,— 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 

This is not to be understood in the moral sense, of course, but in 
the poetic, zesthetic sense, which is the only sense to which Anacre- 
ontic poetry appeals, and which has as much right to be gratified 
as the moral, or any other, sense. If not, why not? 


‘* Why, man of morals, tell me why ?"’ 
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THE STRANGE DOG.—JoHN S. DAvis, 
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